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WHITE ROBES! WHITE ROBES! 


long time no sweeter and better collection of 
aa for SUNDAY SCHOOLS has appeared. If we con- 
sider the Hymne, we find the best and most original 
SUN D AY thoughts expressed in pure poetry, 


of good lyrical character. Such 
brases as “ tying Saviour, look with blessing,’’ 
P trust him ever,” “ The better years begin,” “ Only a 
little while,” “ Precious love,” “ B’er the sun goes 
down,” “The Eden hills,” and “A home, weary pil- 

m,” taken almost at random SCHOOLS 

= its pages, indicate its ten- 
derness An uty. There are 125 songs, all good 
ones. WHITE Ropes will be mailed to any salen 
for 30 cts. (stamps). By A. J. ApprY and M, J. 
MuNGER. Price 30 cts., or $3.00 per doz. 


MPERANCE JEWELS, (35c., or $3.60 per dozen.) 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12c., or $10 per hundred). 
These are extra good Temperance Song-books, differ- 
ing in price and size, but not in quality. Temperance 
Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. B. A. Hoffman, and 
Temperance Light is by . C. Hugg and M, £. 8 . 


THE SUDD® NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE REED ORGAN. By W.F.Supps; $1.50. 
Mr. S. is well-known as one of our best composers for 

the pianoforte. His new School contains a great deal 

of fine music, and a good instructive course, and has 
the recomendation of a moderate price. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


MORTGAGEE’S SALE. 


Will be sold by public auction at the premises, on 
Tuesday, June 8, at 1 o'clock, P.M., by virtue of a mort- 

ge deed with power of sale, the conditions late wn | 
= broken, that very fine and beautifully | 
estate at Foxboro Centre known as the Leonard 
Walker estate, comprising about % of an acre of land, 
with mangion-house, school-room, barn and an unfail- 
ing supply of water. | This estate is worthy the attention 
of any one looking fer a home, summer , educa- 
tional institution, or boarding-house. The title is per- 
fect, terms liberal, and possession given at an early 
day. This estate was fitted and occupied by its former 
owner as a home school, and always had the best of 


patronage. 
; po er of A of the Mortgage. 
boro, Mass., May, 1880, 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON to announce that 
in order to make their European Excursions for this 
year as complete and attractive as ible, they have 
decided to add to the secend and third sections of 
their Grand Annual Educational and Vaca- 
tion Party, an Excursion from Munich to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the performance of the 
Passion Play, without add Eapense. Full 
particulars in Pamphlet. Address, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or, 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. d 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Pupils in the Department of the | 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute can be 
accommodated in or near Miss MEHLBACH’S delight- 
fully situated ** German Cottage,’? where the 
instruction will be given, and practice in conversation, 
as heretofore, at the ct German Table” in the 
boarding-house near by. 

MARIE MEHLBACH, 
Prin. SAUVEUR School of Mod. panquages, 
271 b 3% Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ae SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

ocution in all its departments taught by competent 

instructors. Full course two years (three ours daily, 

five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 

those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principals. 

_ 257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ScHooL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
ba Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Calture, 
Pi or information address L. ALONZO RBUTTER- 
IELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


en 8 ase. ion 
SAUVEUR, Ph’ D., LL. Professor L. ALONZO 
pa D will give instruction : 
session ns July 6. continues 

weeks. For circular of etormation address 

268 j L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mestre TEACHERS, send for circular of the 
Musie tee Summer session of the Ohio Normal 
o ool. In methods of instruction, eminent 

structors, and in 


regard, this school is un- 

rivaled. There ‘Address N. COE 
rable ers. > 

STEWART, Cleveland, 0. 


WARTHA'S SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


3, 5, 9 . 


JUNE ATLANTIC. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. Four 
chapters of Mr. ALDRICH’s fascinating Serial Story. 
THE POET AND HIS SONGS. By H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. Five 
chapters of Mr. HOWELLS’s charming Serial Story. 
THE UNLEARNED PROFESSIONS, — 
Merchant, Manufacturer, Railway Owner, etc.) by 
DWARD ATKINSON, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE JACKSON | 


ADMINISTRATION, 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF THE 
SOUTH. 

RECORDS OF W. M. HUNT. Third Paper, 
by H. C. ANGELL. 

A TELEPHONIC CONVERSATION. By 
MARK TWAIN. 


Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and The Con- 
tributers’ Club. 


35 cents a number; Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 


Selected and arranged by HENRY CABoTr LODGE, 
16mo. $1.25. 


A very attractive collection of about one hundred and 
fifty of the best ballads and lyrics in English and Amer- 
ican literature. Hardly any striking m of these 
classes, froin ‘‘ Chevy Chase to Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is 
equally desirable for use in schools and in the family 
circle. 


ADIRONDACK STORIES. 


By P. DEMING. 16mo, 75 cts. 


Eight stories describing the life and riences of 
dwellers in the Adirondack Wilderness. They are told 
with great simplicity and directness; they are realistic 
and touching, and cannot fail to interest all good read- 
ers, especial M ali who have visited and those who in- 
tend to visit the Adirondacks, 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. New edition. $1.00. 

A new, tasteful, inexpensive edition of this beautifal 
dramatic poem, which has been admired and enjoyed 
all over the civilized world. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


(Successors to Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
ROWD OUT THE “ DIME NOVEL.” 


[ K. FONK & GO.’S Standard Series. 


Best books at one-tenth usual prices. Large [type, 
good paper, card manilla binding. No. 26, JusT OUT,— 


OUT-DOOR LIFE IN EUROPE, 
By Rev. E. P. THWING. 
A new book; illustrated. Price,...... 
0. Other Iasues: 
25. ALFRED THE GREAT. Thomas Hughes.......15c. 
24. Town GEOLOGY. Charles Kingsley...........15¢. 
23. LIFE AND ANECDOTES OF ROWLAND HILL... 15c. 
1, Spurgeon’s JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK, and 
Carlyle on the CHOICE OF BOOKS...........12¢. 
9&10. Farrar’s LiFe OF ST. PAUL, indexed...... 5 
12—19. Knight’s History of England (usual price 
$18), 8 volumes, cach 
(@™ This is the only perfect American edition. 
Sent postage free. Circulars free. Address 
I. K. FUNK & 00., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, on re- 


Appletons’ Journal, 
For JU NE. 


CONTENTS. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. Conclud- 
ing paper. Extra Shakespearean Theories. 
By APPLETON MORGAN. 


(Mr. Morgan here resumes a discussion which he be- 
last year, and presents, in an eminently graphic 
and pungent manner, the various theories that exist in 
regard to the authorship of the Shakespearean play 

As a picture of the Shakes 


8. 
rean period it is pecul- 
iarly striking and suggestive. 


HERR DROMMEL’S INCONSISTENCIES. 

A Novelette. By Vicrork CHERBULIEZ. 

In Two Parts. Part First. 

he Novelettes of Cherbuliez are among the most 
brilliant writings of the day,—full of wit, point, fresh 
characterization, and novel situations, In ‘‘ Herr Drom- 
mel’s Inconsistencies’’ there are some most delightful 
hits at German philosophy and current theories of soci- 
ety and property.) 


SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS. Second Se- 
ries of Selections. ; 
(In APPLETONS’ JOURNAL for May was given the first 
series of selections from Mr. Senior’s conversations with 
distinguished contemporaries, including such men as 
Guizot, Thiers, Prince Napoleon, Pére Hyacinthe, Lam- 
artine,. Renan, Trochu, etc. Nothing more entertain- 
ing and suggestive has appeared in recent literature.] 


BURTON’S “ANATOMY OF MEL- 
ANCHOLY.” 
(A charming essay upon that remarkable book.) 


HEALTH AT HOME. 
B. W. RicHARDSON. 


(Dr. Richardson is now the acknowledged leading au- 
thority in all questions of hygiene and kindred themes.] 


SIBERIA. 
[A new view of this much-talked-of land. 


Part Second. By Dr. 


A SWISS NOVELIST. 


A very interesting paper on Gottfried Keller, the 


DREAMS, 
[An essay, full of weird and strange matter. ] 


INFERNAL MACHINES. 


| THE SPANISH THEATRE. 


The editor discusses modern criticisms of old art ; 
Dr. Richardson on Mental Aptitudes ; the Require- 
ments of Western Architecture ; and reviews with con- 
siderable fullness a number of the books of the day. 


It will be seen from the above that APPLETONS’ 


JOURNAL crowds into a single number a large quan- 


tity of the very best literature of the day ; its matter 
is substantial and yet emiently readable and enter- 


0c. | taining. 


Published at 25 cts, per number ; or $3.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Zia 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


A Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 


Being the Problems given at the first Forty State Examinations, from Nov. 1866 to Nov, 1879, 
ve by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


PRINTED ON FIVE HUNDRED SLIPS OF CARD-BOARD. 
Accompanied by the same Questions in Book Form, with complete Key. 
For convenience of the Teachers these questions are printed in Four Colors, according to the subjects in- 


volved, which are distributed as follows : 


GRAY :— Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Properties of Nambers. 
th © and Decimal 


Pink : — Fracti » bo 


LiLac :— Compound Numbers, inclading U 


GOLD : — Percentage, Proportion, 


mal, 
nited States Money. 
ion, and Evolution. 


estions suited to a class of ve | grade may therefore be chosen at sight, which makes them as useful 
vi 


in ary Schools as in those more 


rithmetic, selecting the color adapted to the work of the day. 
nd these questions even more complete, fair, and suited 


missioners and others who examine teachers will 


anced Teachers will find it profitable to distribute them once or twice 


School Com. 


to the purpose than questions especially printed for them are apt to be. 
Four Editions of these estions as at first issued, only half as many in number and in 
out AD, AB form, encourages A believe that this improved edition will be accorded a favorite 


place on the teacher’s desk. 
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Price, Post-paid, One Dollar. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Write for Circular of the New-Hngland Bureau of Education, Boston, Mass. 


New Books 
New Editions. 
Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With ape | new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
By WORTHINGTON C, Forp. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
Part 1., 45 ets.; Part I7., 55 cts.; Complete, $1.00, 

This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 
tation for its general excellence as a text-book, and the 
publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may 
iis former popularity. 

n order to meet the wishes of some ‘teachers, the 
book has been issued, also, in two parts, each complete 
in itself and oo of its special subjects. Thus, 
Part First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
general properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
the elementary principles of Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Two comprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 


The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
lete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
ken to preserve the — methods of study of the 
older work: but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As examples of the fresh material, it may be 
stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 
work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 
Price, for introduction and examination, 29¢, a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 


Orn, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF 
MORPHOLOGY. To which is added the principles 
of ny and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustra 
442 pages. Cloth. 
Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 
The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
tly extended, so much so as to require its division 
Frito several volumes, each a distinct treatise in itself. 
The volume now published is, therefore, marked Part 
I., and its descriptive title is given above. All that is 
necessary to guide the student to a knowledge of the 
structure of pbenogamous plants, and thus to prepare 
him for the scientific study of systematic botany, is here 
resented with the utmost clearness ahd precision, the 
xt being profusely illustrated with well- executed 
wood-cuts. 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
changed throughout; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and has become enlarged one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists illustrating its 
more important doctrines, and many additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly moditied with reference to 
Green Mountain Geology, American Fossil Vertebrates, 
and the Glacial and Champlain periods of the Quater- 
nary. In addition, the work is now supplemented, 
through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates of 
figures illustrating species of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the Mississippi. 
The general plan of the work remains unchanged, 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK;; consisting chiefly of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in high Schools, advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical jeties. Arranged and com- 
| eee by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 

*s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 

Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and sample copies will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


The educational character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary department, where several 
new features not heretofore presented are embraced. 
Among these may be mentioned the names and com- 
of different kinds of voices and instruments, classi- 
tion of collections of voices, musical instruments, 
illustrations of many of the instruments named, num- 
ber and kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
bands of various sizes, brief descriptions of the diffe:- 
ent kinds of musical compositions, sacred and secular. 
These are followed by a short chapter on Harmony, 
treating on the use of the chords most frequently em- 
loyed in music. A few brief biographical sketches <f 
the most noted composers, followed vy a& number of sol- 
feggios and oratorio solos, complete this department. 
e Song Department consists of three or four part 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
ranged from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English. 
The music is varied and fresh in character. 


«*» Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, 
will be forwarded on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York, 


GEORGE B. DAMON, Gen’l Agt 
14 Milk 266 


8t., Boston, 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 

Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
ress mail, FREE. Full Llustrated of 
150 pages for three stamps. , 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Stady” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. — 285 


ea For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


‘Brain and Nerve Food. —Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM, 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New Zouk. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 
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School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Ca 
VANDUZEN & 


ue sent Free. 


Cincinnati, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED, 
es and gentlemen as Agents for ** PHYSICAL FRAM- 
ine” OF CHILDREN.” Very important work for every 
mother, father, and teacher in the land. Any person 
= A harvest for those who commence 
terms to agents, etc., address FLANAGAN 
ac CLYMER, Buffalo, New York. Zila 


“ 
A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The Worid’s Enc of Wonders and Curios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remar ible and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all rts of the Globe, 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volame of one 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail Pr rice, $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 4-3" 


Lady 
‘Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particalars 


. HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


me 


AGENTS WANTED For THE 


NVISIBLE MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of 3 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


A Foou’s ERRAND, 
and Part a compend of startling Facts on which 


the tale is based akes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 

Forps, Howarnp & 27 Park Pl., New York. 
ANTED to sell the first and only absolutel 

D and Chrono} of North and 

yo ever offered contains the 

Be vend for word, of the most celebrated of 


America’ 8 Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Sent ak express, prepaid, on recei 
8 rates Circulars of sie FOS 
Publishers, 4 Bond St., New York. 


- #H. D. Hall, 191 Greenwich St. ~ 
2 J. R. Benjamin, M.D. Hall Benjamin ; 
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STEEL PENS. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


JOSEPH CiLLorr’s , 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 


Car 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Waters’ Harmonic Organs 


Parlor, School, or Church. 
$75, $85, $100, Upward. 


ie 


Ane 


tain every Improvement necessar 
first-class ORGAN, including our Ce shensed 
CELESTE STOP, whichis a Fine Imitation 
of the Human Voice. WATERS’ CHORALE, 
ak EW FAVORITE,” and DULCET OR- 
ANS, in Unique French Cases of Elegant 
Designs, combine PURITY of VOICING with 
GREAT VOLUME of TONE, suitable for 
Prices $50, $60, 


CANNOT be EXCELL ED. Price, with St 


UTIFUL in STYLES and 
They con- 
for a 


Boxed and Shipped, only $190, Upward. Every PIANO and ORGAN 


Cover, and Book, 
WARRANTED, for SIX YEARS i) to give Entire Satisfaction, 


Prices Extremely Low. 


Monthly Instalments eived. inctracod Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
HORACE ATERS & CO., Manufacturers and nS. 
Warerooms, No. 8 sed Broadway, New York. (P. 0. Box 3,530.) 
ESTERBROOK’S 
PENS. 
joun 8 
Camden, N. J. New York, 


SSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


EW ENGLAND BU 


FOSSILS FOSSILS! 


ward. Mon at my risk in r 
GEO. HILL, HAZLETON, Pa. 265 1 


‘or circular or 


SEND FOR noe LAR. 


OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTox. 
information, 


address F. B. 


PRATT & CO. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
Worcester’s New Pri 
Adams’s i 
Elementary, ing-Book. 
rimary. Etc., Ete., Ete. 
* 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
KINDERGARTEN. 
TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-W &c., 
At Ve Low Prices. 
~. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 
T. H. MCALLISTER, 
SERSEGSESE 
s =] 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS 

600 SINGLE DESKS anv CHAIRS, 

100 DOUBLE DESKS aywp SETTE 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3 long 

Will be sold for less than such Furniture can 

at present cost of labor and iron. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 


268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


IWustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 
The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with _ 
fect comfort, night and da 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
——— enooms, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
r full descriptive circular to Y. 
ELAS IC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 250 


USE 
DEUS DAV Ips, 


Best Known. 1824, 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, a. 
Fifty years established. Cuurcn BELLs and CuI 
ACADEMY, Factory etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. logues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 

DusTLEss ERASERS ; samples of 


both b 


for 15 cents. 


42 and 


144 Grand Street, NEW TORK. 
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SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovcnour me WORLD. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal Edueation. 


Volume XI. 


Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


MAY. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 
In grassy firmaments behold 
The dandelion’s stars of gold, 
Like those which in the Pleiades 
On summer nights one marveling sees; 
And yonder, note where cometh up 
The chalice of the buttercup. 
The speed well’s flocks of veiny blue 
Half hiding, take a peep at you, 
And, innocent in lilac gown, 
In bashful shyness looketh down. 
Why do I search the meadows yet ? 
To catch the breath of violet. 
And there, beside a mossy stone, 
I find her blossoming alone, 
The fairest flower the meadow grows, 
Except, perchance, the briar-rose. 
See, where the sun doth warmest shine, 
On lichened rocks, the columbine 
Expectant standing seems to hold 
Her scarlet trumpets tipped with gold. 
See, where Cassandra’s vernal bells 
Ring out to Winter their farewells ! 
A hundred buds, long packed away, 
With joy their hands unfold today, 
And bud and blossom whisper May. 


Providence, R. I., May 8, 1880, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Spettine Rerorm.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, president 
of the Philological Society, writing to a member of the 
English Spelling Reform Association, says: “As to 
practical measures, I strongly approve of gradual steps. 
If spelling reformers will agree on a list of immediate 
changes, and pledge themselves to use them whenever 
they can, I will join them in doingso. If some hundreds 
of men will do this, it cannot belaughed down. I would 
have a list drawn up of words on which there would be 
a general agreement, excluding for the present ail 
doubtful words, but including all those like hav, giv, 
catalog, tung, det, dont, coud, soverin, lovd, prest, deckt, 
whose superfluous letters are both unphonetic and un- 


historic, in order to make a beginning, and in fact to 
make the matter a practical one, so that people would 
be forced to say, ‘ Some people spell this word so-and-so ; 
I think theirs is a better way.’ ’ 


Gen. Eaton As CoMMISSIONER OF EpucATION.— 
Without authority over any schools of any State, Gen. 
Eaton’s duties are to collect and report to Congress for 
the educational workers of the country such facts as 
will best promote the interests of popular education in 
the land. For ten years he has harvested the fields of 
education, and so grouped his sheaves that thé educa- 
tional laborers of the country, from the university to 
the kindergarten, can at a glance compare their achieve- 
ments and experience. This they could not do previ- 
ous to the publication of his reports. His series of ten 
annual reports, and his many intervening circulars of 
information on special matters, are a compilation of the 
richest educational facts and statistics. Their beneficial 
effects in vitalizing popular education and im unifying 
its system and perfecting the administration thereof, 
are everywhere commended by educators. To have filled 
the place of what may be called official educational his- 
torian for so many years, during the clashings and 


changes of parties in Congress, and amidst the rivalry 
of State educational interests and of institutions, and 
the fierce greed of office-seekers, gives the impartiality, 
fidelity, and ability of this eminent educator the radi- 
ance of an ocean-beacon in a storm.— Toledo Bee. 


Tae Mopern or New Epvcation. 
—There is much in the kindergarten to commend it to 
public favor; but it is greatly to be regretted that its 
advocates have too often seen fit to wage war against all 


other existing institutions. Some of its more prom- 
inent advocates have been fanatics of the most aggres- 
sive kind. They would fain have us believe that our 
whole system of education is both wrong in theory and 
pernicious in practice. Instead of educating our chil- 
dren, we must permit them to educate themselves. We 
must ask no questions nor present anything to them 
which they must take on our say-so. When confronted 


with the fact that Socrates taught by questioning, the 
modest answer of one of them was, ‘‘ So much the worse 
for Socrates. If he had been trained in my kindergar- 
ten he would have known better.” — W. J. Shoup, Iowa. 


Meruopist CoLLeGEs AND SEMINARIES.—The gen- 
eral cause of education, embracing our colleges, semi- 
naries, and universities, is very dear to the church, and 
has long received its attention. While mistakes have 
doubtless been made in attempting to found too many 
colleges and seminaries, yet we are glad to note the 
generally improved conditions of our literary institutions. 
Many of our friends have contributed to their endow- 
ment, and a few large donations have been made, which, 
we trust, are but the precursors of many others. Most 
of the literary institutions are enjoying prosperity, and 
are accumulating means to provide facilities for supe- 
rior education; yet in a few cases, as in reference to 
our churches, we are obliged to report that the trustees 
have mortgaged the property for current expenses, We 
believe this to be a flagrant violation of trust, as the 
contributors, to purchase ground and erect buildings, 

ve the money with the conviction that it would not 
E consumed for current expenses. — Bishop’s Address 
at Cincinnati. 

Hetps To TEAcHERS.—Saturday and holiday excur- 
sions having for their object the study of some depart- 
ment of natural history, will invest the ramble with a 
new charm and prove a certain and sure cure for the 


dreaded “ blue Monday,” a day of unmitigated evil when 
following seasons of mental torpor, or physical overwork 
in pursuit of pure sport.—Louisiana Journal of Ed. 


Tue Jesuits AND Frere Epucation.—Let the Jes- 
uits once become to the State, as regards education, ap 
imperium in imperio, — let them, independently of the 
civil power, determine the character of the studies and 
the selection and approval of the teachers, taking care, 
as the Syllabus directs, that the schools shall not be in 
conformity to the will of the rulers or the prevailing 
opinion of the age, but shall be joined to the Roman 
Catholic faith and the power of the Roman Catholic 
church,—and on the principle that he who controls the 
education of a country controls its future, they may 
with reason regard their hoped-for control of the schools 
as the capture of the outworks and bulwarks of the Re- 
public, whose guns may be turned against all that shall 
remain of its political and religious freedom. That 
there is to be a struggle, and a hard one, for the contro] 
in our Republic between the people constituting the 
State and the ecclesiastics who represent the Roman 
church, no rational man who understands the situation 
can fora moment doubt. In the light of history and 
reason it seems equally clear, either that the struggle is 
now to be decided by maintaining against the opposi- 
tion the supremacy of the State in its right of education, 
intellectual and moral, in its administration of justice, 
in the safety of elections from priestly control, and in 
every other legitimate exercise of sovereignty ; or that, 


if these be yielded through treachery or indifference, 
the struggle will sooner or later be transferred to the 
battle-field, and decided in the most terrible of conflicts, a 
religious war.—John Jay, International Review, March. 


THE NEW AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IOWA. 


There are some men who seem to have taken no note 
of the changes which have gradually, yet very percep- 
tibly, modified our system of public instruction since 
their school-days. There are some Rip Van Winkles in 
the community, who, just waking from their twenty 
years’ nap, are astonished at the evident signs of prog- 
ress about them. Yet the world moves on while Rip 
Van Winkle sleeps. The last score of years has seen 
an immense amount of hard, earnest thinking by the 
active friends of public schools. It is to their credit 
that they have not seen fit to adopt every man’s theory, 
nor been too ready to discard those things which expe- 
rience has found to be of real value. They have shown 
wisdom in believing that the men and women who have 
been actually thinking, planning, and executing, for 
years, in the school-room, are better judges of some 
things than men who only know the schools as they 
were when they were boys. It may possibly be found, 
after all, that practical educators are the best judges of 
what constitutes a practical education. : 

During this time there has been a very marked ad- 
vance toward the development of what may fairly be 
termed “the new American education.” It is because 
this “ new education” is not of sudden growth, that we 
expect it to achieve great things for our American 
schools. Thoughtful men do not live in vain, and their 
ideas often mold the thoughts of their children. The 
fruit which we gather to-day was first rendered possible 
through the labors of him who planted the tree. We 
ought not to forget that our generation is entering 
largely into the inheritance of other men’s toils. 

Again, because our new American education is a 
growth, and not acreation, we are able to impart to it 
an element of permanence. If objectors say that we 
build too slowly for the age, we answer that we build 
with the carefulness of those who build for all time. 
We cannot make unreasoning haste, lest our mistakes 
should force us to retrace our steps. To be sure, there 
must be progress, but changes and movements do not 
constitute progress, unless they are in the right diree- 
tion. The present tendency, if wisely guided, will 
eventually bring the best teachers to the front. To ac- 
complish this, however, we must guard against giving 
certain questions undue prominence. We want a race 
of teachers who are learners, not hobby-riders ; who can 
weigh the new against the old with strictly impartial 
hand,—who, gathering their inspiration from without 
as well as from within, from books and things, from art 
and nature, can inspire the youngest of their pupils 
with the true ardor and love of learning. 

Among the less important questions which are receiv- 
ing too large a share of public attention may be placed 
those which pertain to the use of text-books. In some 
cities the superintendent or board of education have 
issued formal orders that no teacher shall avail herself 
of a text-book while hearing a recitation in certain 
branches. As though that alone would insure a good 
profitable recitation! Text-teaching does not arise 
either from the use or the disuse of text-books. It has 
its origin in a wrong spirit,—in wrong notions of what 
constitutes teaching in any true sense, and in the ab- 
sence of those high incentives which are to the teacher 
what the ideal conception of form and beauty are to the 
painter or sculptor. 


It is also to be considered that the errors connected 
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with text-teaching are inseparable from the nature of 
the text-books in use. In attempt to abridge, simplify, 
and cheapen, we have actually frozen the life out of our 
‘school-books. We have excluded too many of those 
ideas which are calculated to surprise the learner by 
their freshness, and thus cause him to examine and 
think for himself., We cannot remedy the evil by re- 
sorting to the public library, because many teachers, 
and a larger proportion of pupils, have no access to such 
an institution. The new American education, to be 
effective, must reach all grades of schools. To do this, it 
will be found necessary to put into the hands of teachers 
and pupils text-books which are accurate in statements, 
clear and concise in definitions, and abounding in sug- 
gestive thoughts. 

Of late there has been much talk about methods; 
and yet there is not much gained by exchanging an old 
rut for a new one. There are many teachers in iron 
cages; they are at perfect liberty to move as they 
choose, within certain limits. A distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the new American education is freedom. It 
is sometimes ealled “individuality”; but this term 
should not be taken in the sense of the peculiarities or 
idiosyncrasies of the teacher’s mind. It is rather the 
liberty and ability to select, from many methods, those 
which give variety and life to the school, and at the 
same time enable the teacher to meet the wants of the 
pupils under her care. We destroy this individuality, 
we limit this freedom of choice, when we present any 
particular improved methods as infallible. 

It may also be observed, in this same connection, that 
the question of supervision of schools will find a ready 
solution whenever the principles which underlie the ed- 
ucational movements of the present day are thoroughly 
understood. The superintendency is of great value 
when it is used to guide, to develop, to expand, to im- 
prove, to strengthen: it is worse than useless when its 
only office is to restrict, to cireumscribe, to cramp. The 
superintendency is a hindrance or a help, just in propor- 
tion as the superintendent seeks to promote in his teach- 
ers that individuality which is born of patient thought 
and study, and which can only be looked for in those 
who possess the true spirit of willing learners. 

The present tendency is to make the school attract- 
ive with pictures and flowers; to give it a homelike 
air in all its surroundings. But this is not enough. 
In it we must cultivate good taste in all things; in 
dress, in conversation, in manners; in habits of walk- 
ing, sitting, or standing; in all these countless little 
things which go to make up the true lady or gentleman. 
We are sometimes told that we shall eventually educate 
children out of their spheres. In America children 
have no spheres which they inherit. To enable them 
to rise from penury to plenty, from ignorance to knowl- 
edge, from vice to virtue, is a legitimate aim of*educa- 
But the friends of this new American education 
will make a great mistake, if they do not push it boldly 
into the fields of physical and moral training. We have 
to care for the health of pupils in school-rooms built with 
little or no regard to sanitary laws. We can do some- 
thing to remedy these defects; but the greatest work 
we can do in this direction is to impress upon the minds 
of our pupils the laws which govern life and health. 
Then, when they come to stand in our places, they will 
insist upon it that their children shall attend school in 
buildings built and arranged in strict accordance with 
the rules and principles of ‘sanitary science. We can 
only reach the parent of the future through the heart 
and mind of the present child. 

In regard to moral training, there is this to be said: 
The new American education, if it is to gain the confi- 
dence of the people, must be wholly and unmistakably 
on the side of that morality which has truth for its 
basis ; it must stand for law and order and decency ; 
its instructors must first know, and then practice, and 
then teach those eternal, immutable principles of right 
and wrong which are the foundations of a permanent, 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


(Continued from April 1.) 

I have already spoken of the character of the revision 
in its bearing on the problem of the supervisors. When 
referring to this topic, I thought the worst had been done, 
—that no deeper degradation awaited these officials. I 
was mistaken. The election has since taken place, and 
a lower deep has been sounded. It having been decided 
to revise the revision whereby two of the six supervisors 
were to be dropped, the committee on nominations was in- 
structed to nominate twelve candidates for the six places 
to be filled. Thus all the six incumbents were subjected 
to the humiliation of a “ scrub race,”—if I may borrow an 
illustration from the turf,—with six outside nags, placed 
on the track by order of the Board to try paces with 
them. As if this were not humiliation enough, the 
uominating committee, without the order of the Board, 
assumed the responsibility of designating the order in 
which they thought these twelve competitors ought to 
win; in the words of their report, “the preference of 
the committee being indicated by the order in which 
the names are placed.” They complimented three of 
the incumbents by placing new names on the list 
above theirs. Most of the new names used were prob- 
ably appropriated without their owners’ consent. At 
any rate it seems incredible that any candidate should 
have consented to such a use of his name. It has been 
held to be allowable, under some circumstances, to pre- 
sent for vacant offices a list of candidates arranged in 
two categories, as the first six, and the second six, for 
six vacant positions. But if there is any precedent for 
the mode of proceeding adopted by this committee, none 
has ever come to my knowledge. The act certainly had 
no malice in it; nevertheless, it does partake of the na- 
ture of a defamatory publication. 

The feelings of the sensitive lady member of the 
Board of Supervisors were not spared. Can she ever 
forgive the committee for placing her name below that 
of the schoolmaster member, whose original election to 
the office of supervisor she, as a member of the School 
Board, with her lady colleagues, so strenuously opposed ? 
To make the matter still worse, the Board, on balloting, 
approved this preference, although her friends sent to 
the Board a petition in her favor as a candidate. 


Look at the matter of the petition. This lady had 
been in the service of the Board for four years, and yet 
the course of the Board in regard to the election of su- 
pervisors had been such that it could not be trusted by 
her friends to exercise its judgment as to her fitness for 
reélection, without the aid of their petition. 


Another item in this business. A supervisor who 
had had four years’ experience, — the only one of the 
number, I think, capable of conducting an examination 
in modern languages,—of unexceptionable character, is 
replaced by a young gentleman who but recently tried 
in vain to get a place as usher (male assistant of the 
lowest grade) in a Boston grammar school. And finally, 
without attempting a full analysis of this action, one of 
the supervisors is virtually pronounced unfit for the 
office, or at least not sufficiently competent, as six can- 
didates are placed above him on the list; and yet he is 
reélected by a small vote, with this stigma attaching to 
him. But, judging by the way in which some of the 
best masters were black-balled in the recent annual elec- 
tion of teachers, this small vote is as likely to be an 
indication that this gentleman is a little independent 
and is thought to need discipline, as that he is less com- 
petent than his colleagues who received higher votes. 


I have dwelt upon this matter because it illustrates 
the failure of the Board to comprehend the principles 
which should underlie the administration of a school 
system, and to see where revision is really needed. 

I have mentioned that a recommendation was made 


republican liberty 


tending to cripple the instruction in drawing. In in- 
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struction in this branch Boston stands preéminent in 
this country. This was made manifest at the universal 
expositions at Philadelphia and Paris. At the latter the 
system was studied by experts with no little interest, 
There may have been some ground for the complaints, 
made six or seven years ago, that this branch absorbed 
too much of the time of the pupils and teachers. Liat- 
terly there has been no cause for such complaints. The 
teaching of this branch has been conducted with the 
greatest economy, owing to the superior ability of the 
director and his assistants, and the zeal and skill of the 
regWiar teachers. . 

Now what is proposed to be done? In the first place, 
it is proposed to dispense with all special teachers of 
drawing in the high schools. If this is done it will 
prove one of two things; namely, either that the ma- 
jority of the Board are ignorant of the essential require- 
ments for the successful teaching of drawing in the high 
school grade, or that it is their deliberate purpose to 
break down the instruction in this branch in the high 
school. 

In the second place, it is proposed to abolish the office 
of director of drawing and dismiss the eminent incum- 
bent of that office from the service of the city. Ten 
years ago he was solicited by the Boston School Board 
to leave an assured position in his own country and 
come here to organize and conduct instruction in draw- 
ing and industrial art in the public schools of this city. 
He was made to believe that Boston was a civilized city, 
and that if he did his duty he would be fairly dealt with. 
He came; unparalleled success has been the result. 
And now this School Board is considering whether, in 
carrying forward its work of revision, it will decide to 
eject from the service this meritorious and useful officer. 
Should this be done will not the act be something worse 
than a mistake? Will it not be something much re- 
sembling a crime ? 

In conclusion I have to make an interesting and en- 
couraging announcement of something which looks like 
the fulfillment of a prophecy. In January I wrote 
what was printed in these columns February 19, about 
the destructive work the revisers had made with the 
noble Evening High School, ending thus: “I predict 
that this vandal act will have to be substantially re- 
versed, or this admirable institution will be ruined.” 
The fulfillment of this prediction has been more com- 
plete and speedy than I had expected. It is thus stated 
by the Superintendent in his report just issued: “The 
school, dropping many of its former studies, began 
with a smaller number of pupils than for several years, 
and the number became still smaller in two or three 
weeks. It was then suddenly voted, on recommenda- 
tion of the evening-school committee, to restore pretty 
much all the studies that had been dropped, and with 
the change of base the school made a fresh start.” The 
revision was ruin, as had been predicted, and as the 
experfment of two or three weeks proved. The “change 
of base ” back to reason and common sense, thanks to 
the evening-school committee, though sudden, was too 
late to repair the damage this year, as the statistics show. 
Last year the average number of pupils belonging was 
1,050; average attendance, 448,—this year, average 
belonging, 430; average attendance, 170, The Superin- 
tendent, however, even in the face of these figures, true 
to his theory af curtailment in public education, ques- 
tions the wisdom of allowing the Evening High School 
to be anything more than a very elementary “commercial 
school,” with affluent rhetoric, but as it seems to me, I 
am sorry to say, with little liberality and logic, and less 
pedagogy, consistency, and practical insight. 

It may be well to mention here that the reactionary 
policy of the revisers has resulted in reducing the aver- 
age attendance in the evening drawing-schools from 506 
to161. The Superintendendent maintains very errone- 
ously, as I think, that these evening drawing-schools 
should be limited to general elementary drawing. 
Those of us who were instrumental in procuring the 


legislation requiring their establishment had no such 
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narrow views of their function. On the contrary, they 
were expected to teach industrial drawing, not merely 
in its elements, but also in its advanced specialties, in ac- 
cordance with the demands of their respective location. 

The pretentious revision of the elementary evening 
schools, in fifteen sections, has proved not disastrous 
indeed, but simply futile, as might have been expected 
from their nature. 

It will be readily seen by the readers of my observa- 
tions who are somewhat acquainted with the circum- 
stances, that I have written in the spirit of the motto 
of our grea tstatesman,—vera pro gratis. I have aimed 
to say what is true, rather than what is pleasing. I 
wish to attack nobody, and while condemning the edu- 
cational ideas and policy of certain officials whose posi- 
tions enable them to influence unfavorably the cause 
of education, I would not abate the tithe of a hair 
from the respect due to their personal worth. 


PROGRAMME OF DAILY RECITATION FOR 
AN UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN HANCOCK, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, O. 


Very many teachers in ungraded schools do not econ- 
omize school time as they might if they followed some 
well-devised programme of daily recitation. It is to as- 
sist this class that the following has been prepared. 
We hope that it may prove of service to many : 


Time. Forenoon. 

9.00 to 9.15 Exercise. 

9,15 9.25 Abecedarians. 

9,25 9.35 First Readers. 

9.35 9.50 Second Readers. 

9.50 10.10 First Class in Arithmetic. 
10.10 10.25 Third Readers. 

10.25 10.40 Recess. 

10.40 11.00 Second Class in Arithmetic. 
11.00 11.10 Abecedarians. 

11.10 =11.25 First Class in Geography. 
11.25 11.40 First Readers. 
11.40 11.55 Fourth Readers. 
11.55 12.00 Roll Call, ete. 

Noon. 

1.30 to 1.40 Abecedarians. 

1.40 1.55 First Class in Grammar. 
1.55 2.05 First Readers. 

2.05 2.20 Second Class in Geography 
2.20 2.35 Second Readers. 

2.35 2.50 Fifth Readers. 

2.50 3.05 Recess. 

3.05 3.20 Second Class in Grammar. 
3.20 3.30 Abecedarians. 

3.30 3.50 Writing. 

3.50 4.10 Higher Class Recitation. 
4.10 4.30 Miscellaneous exercises. 


Abecedarians should have at least four recitations per 
day. The time assigned for their recitations, if well 
employed, is amply sufficient to enable the teacher to 
give a very short object-lesson, introducing the word 
she designs making the basis of her lesson, the elemen- 
tary sounds of that word, and the characters represent- 
ing these sounds. These characters the children should 
practice making in script between recitations. 

It will be seen I have allowed no separate time for 
spelling. I expect that to be taught in connection with 
reading and other branches, and, as far as practicable, 
in writing. One good way of applying this method is 
to dictate sentences to the pupils containing the words 
to which it is designed to give special attention. First 
Reader pupils should copy their reading-lessons neatly 
upon their slates, between recitations. This will serve 
to impress the forms of words on their memories. In- 
deed, all the lower classes should do much of this copying. 

The time assigned to the Abecedarians and the lower 
treading classes for regular recitations may be occasion- 
ally taken for lessons in counting, in elementary arith- 
metic, in object-lessons, in language, and in oral geog- 
taphy, though language lessons should go hand in hand 
with every recitation. 

The teacher’s first object in an ungraded school should 
be to reduce the number of her classes to the lowest 
Possible minimum. Her success will greatly depend 


upon the concentration of her efforts. Hence, I have 
made provision for but two classes in each of the three 
leading subjects, — arithmetic, grammar, and geogra- 
phy; and I should always make a stand against having 
a greater number of regular classes than this. Oral in- 
struction may be given from time to time in these sub- 
jects to pupils in the lower classes. 

Where drawing is taught,—and its elements should be 
taught in every school, — two recitations per week may 
be taken from the writing for that purpose. Provision 
has also been made for one recitation per day in some 
higher branch of study, such as algebra, natural philos- 
ophy, etc., though I think it well to discourage pupils 
in country schools from entering upon such subjects, as 
it is far more important that they should obtain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the elementary branches. Miscel- 
laneous exercises will embrace composition-writing, dec- 
lamation, select readings, vocal music, moral lessons, etc. 


NO COMPROMISE. 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


Every student of history knows the disastrous effects 
which always follow the compromise of right with wrong. 
The evil may for a time be deferred, but it is sure to 
return, raging with redoubled fury. The school is a 
little nationality, and thrives or suffers according to the 
same laws which preserve or endanger nations. The 
teacher well knows all this, and yet may not be aware 
to how great extent the fault of compromise has grown 
in his own school. 

This is a subtle evil. It creeps into society under 
the cloak of charity; its watchword is “peace”; and 
while crying “ Forgive, forgive,” it means give another 
chance for transgression. In the home circle it claims 
the excuse of parental lenity, and argues the influence 
of filial love. How many parents say, “ We have influ- 
ence enough over our children to grant them this indul- 
gence, and yet keep them from its evils!” 

Yes, parental love is stronger than the teacher’s, but 
yet there is danger. 
through the crevices of the huge reservoir-masonry is 
not so dangerous as the driblet that oozes through the 
earth embankment; but no rational engineer would 
allow either to remain unstopped. Every act of com- 
promise with error is a puncture through the wall of 
restraint to the great reservoir of evil, through which 
some destructive influence must flow. 

It becomes ridiculous in the case of the good deacon, 
who allowed his son to go to the circus on condition 
that he read an extra chapter in the Testament every 
day for a week. But the evil we now notice is not in 
the circus, but in the compromise. It was just as bad 
for the boy when the “help,” to soothe the crying year- 
old, allowed him to play with the forbidden Japanese 
cabinet. The harm is not in the indulgence, but in the 
encouragement of obstinacy and self-will, — a tendency 
never to yield unconditionally. The correction brings 
sorrow to the parent and suffering to the child. Un- 
corrected, it results in filial tyranny or desertion. 

If the evils of compromise are so great in the small 
family where parents and children are united by the 
ties of consanguinity, what must be the trials of teach- 
ers who have to contend with so many individual wills! 
What burdens tower above them when the obstinacy of 
the pupil is sustained by the parent! 

“ Ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no lies,” was 
perfectly illustrated last week by the mother who said, 
“My daughter wouldn’t have told a falsehood if you 
had not questioned her so.” “Don’t corner Johnny 
and he’ll not lie.” “Let him off this once and he'll 
behave.” “Let Dick have all the privileges of the best 
boy in the room and he’ll be good.” “Let Sarah go at 
three o’clock and she will study.” And the tone of 
each implies, “and not otherwise.” These are bald 
cases, but every teacher can recall numerous examples 
of more complex nature, where the bad habits of the 


The little rillet that trickles| | 


pupils and home influence made a strong opposition to 
school authority. Here comes a temptation to smooth 
over matters in a compromise. Is it compromise, or is 
it yielding to wrony? Who has the courage to with- 
stand the evil? Whowill declare, “ No compromise” ? 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Number 


LESSON XXV. 

Position as in Lesson I. 

1, Raise right foot, without bending knee, straight 
out in front, to an angle of about 30°. Return to place. 
4 times. 

2. Same with left foot, 4 times. 

3. Same with right foot, side, 4 times. 

4. Same with left foot, side, 4 times. 

5. Same with right foot, back, 4 times. 

6. Same with left foot, back, 4 times. 

Repeat 1 and 2. 

LESSON XXVI. 

Same as the last, only doubling the knee and raising 

it, instead of the foot. Same tune. 


LESSONS XXV & XXVI. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor: —In Tue Journat of April 8 (concerning 
Problem 33) I am made to say the zero factor is z = a, instead 
of z—a. Please allow me to add: When z= a, 
= an infinitesimal, or does it = nothing? In our equation the 
absurdity lies in this,—that nothing is treated as if it were 
something. 20 X nothing = nothing, and 2 X nothing = 
nothing. The error is formal. This question is asked: “ Be- 
cause z = ain one equation, must z= a in all equations ?”’ 


Certainly not; but this question fails to apply to the form un- 
der discussion; for here our hypothesis in the independent 
equation is that z= a, and in the dependent equation the 
value of z must remain unchanged. It is contrary to mathe- 
matical law to shift ground without openly stating it, and to 
introduce new conditions into xz? — a? = az — a’, as is done 
in assuming that z — a = an infinitesimal instead of nothing, 
and that another x = another infinitesimal. 
The new conditions, fairly stated, would be,— 
z — a = an infinitesimal; 
z = an infinitesimal. a 
Multipl the equations, member by member, 
az = (an infiitesimal) 0; 
whence z =a or 0 (an infinitesimal). 
These forms involve conditions utterly different from that 
in the hypothesis which is the subject of our discussion. 
heey is the editor to be understood as stating that in the 


general form, 
Az" + + 4 .... F=0, 

the zero is always an infinitesimal ? 

Kent’s Hill, Me. A. F.C. 

[We say to the above: 1. Whenz=a, z—a=0, and Oin 
all mathematical operations = an infinitesimal, and does not = 
nothing. We claim that 20 x 0 is an absurdity, unless 0 = an 
infinitesimal. The idea of two or more nothings is inconceiv- 
able. Moreover, the assumption that we can multiply and 
divide nothing will lead us to an absurdity; for let us suppose 
that z2 — a? = 0 (1) in 0 = nothing. In this equation z= a, 
and therefore zs — a = 0 (2) = nothing. Vividing (1) by (2), 
member by member, we have z + a= 1; for0 + 0, in which 
the dividend and divisor are the same, must give 1. Butz+a 
= 1 gives = 1 —a, which is not true in equation (1). 

2. From the above it will be seen that the editor does mean 
to be understood that in the general equation, 

Az” + Ba" +Ex+F =0, 

the zero is always an infinitesimal, and this infinitesimal is of 
the nt’ order; in other words, it is the product of n infinitesi- 


mal factors.—Eb. | 


Mr. Editor :—In a former number of Tor JouRNAL it was 
asked, ‘“‘ How shall we proceed with a class that has contracted 
the habit of adding by counting?” I can see no objection to 


the following method: 

Begin at top or bottom of column, and set e 4 
down each figure and each result. Tofind17, ‘4 3 
combine 4 and 3; to find 24, combine 7 and 7, 1? 4 
and “carry” 1. I know by experience that af 7 
this will conquer very stubborn cases. After 3 : 
abundant practice pupils can work rapidly, 3 i 

4 


and at last are able to hold the work in mind 

without using chalk or pencil. Counting does not teach add- 

ing, because the individual results are not noticed. 
Boonton, N. J., 1880. E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 


Mr. Editor :—The so'ution of Problem 140 (in No. 15 of THE 
JouRNAL) is not a solution at all. First, the value of y from 
(b) is substituted in (a), and then the value of z from (bd) is 
substituted in the resulting equation, making (/), which is 
identical with (a). The value of « was apparently found 


by inspection, and the value of y is not found,—at least, only 
one of its two values is found. uation (h) can be obtained 
from (a)in this way: —9=2—y; (z* — 9)? =(2 — y)*; 
—(2—y) = y —2. e equation (b) is there- 
fore not used at all in the “‘ solution.” R. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRospLemM 142.—A buys a horse for $60, and sells it to B for 
$120, who sells it for $200. How much must A give to B to 
make their per cents. equal ? ‘ 

Ans. The gain on both being $140, the per cent. of gain is 
Ti} Making the latter A’s per ct., his selling price becomes 
$106§. The remainder, $13}, added to B’s $200, makes his 
gain $933, and his per cent. 77. Thus: $320— $180 = $140 ; 
$140 + 180—77} per cent. ; 774 per cent. of $60 = $46$; $46$ 
+ $60 = $106§; $120 — $106§ —$13§; $200 — $213$ ; 
$213§ — $120= $93$ ; 775 percent. of $120 $93%. 

FANNIE SKINNER. 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 146.—Will some one give in Tak JOURNAL a gen- 
eral geometrical demonstration for inseribing a square in any 
triangle? E. D. 8. 


Propiem 147.—A piece of land containing four acres has 
one side 55 rods long, the two adjacent sides being at right 


angles to this, and one of them 80 
lengths of the other two sides ? 


PROBLEM 148.—A man owes $1000 on a note, with interest 
at 6} per cent., payable semi-annually in advance. He sends 
$100, with the request that the proper endorsement may be 
made on the note. How much shall the creditor reserve as in- 
terest ? How much shall he indorse as part payment? Please 
give a rule which will cover any case of the kind. E. 


PROBLEM 149,— 18. T. L. 8. 


ards long. What are the 
~ W. H. G. 


FOREIGN. 


JAPAN. — The latest report of the Ministry of Education 
shows a steady increase of public instruction throughout the 
Empire. The school attendance is now 36,000,000, the males, 
however, unduly preponderating. Universal interest in edu- 
cation is proved by the facts that in five years the private vol- 
untary donations in schools and colleges amoun to nearly 
$9,000,000, and upwards of 700,000 acres of land. 


France.—Le Journal des Instituteurs relates the sad case 
of a young Frenchman whose filial affection was the cause of 
his violent death: 

‘Young Hollender had come with his parents, before the 
war of 1870, to Gommersdof, which was then in France, but 
now forms a part of the Prussian territory. After the war he 
had elected to remain a French citizen, and was therefore ban- 
ished from German soil; but his parents, respectable farmers, 
continued to reside at Gommersdof. Recently the young man 
had ventured td cross the frontier for the purpose of visiting 
his parents. Being perceived and recognized by a German 
gendarme who tried to arrest him, he endeavored to escape; 
the gendarme fired on him, and laid him dead with a bullet 


through his brain. Comment is unnecessary.” 


HunGary.—In the Austro-Hungarian empire there are 434 
pedagogical societies, of which 43 are in Hungary proper. The 
greater part are exclusively associations of teachers, counting 
18,000 active members, who meet to discuss questions of peda- 
gogy. For some years it had been considered of vital impor- 
tance to form a general association out of these scattered indi- 
vidual societies, and this year the plan has been carried out, 
there having been a meeting for organization, at which 65 dele- 
gates were present, representing 21 pedagogical societies. The 
program of the association is as follows: To labor with all their 


force for the prosperity of primary instruction; to determine 
the best principles of national education; to awaken an in- 
terest in education among all classes of society; to render pri- 
mary schools popular, and to acquire for them a due independ- 
ence; to elevate the social position of teachers, and defend 
their interests and authority. 


SwEDEN.—The educational statistics of this country give 
evidence of great activity and progress, and of a willingness on 
the part of the people to impose heavy sacrifices for the im- 
portant object of public instruction. And this extends not 
only throughout Sweden proper, but as well to the distant colo- 
nies of Finland and Lapland. The triennial report up to the 
end of 1878 shows 12 normal schools, with 1320 pupils; 12 es- 
tablishments of superior public instruction, 3,335 stationary 


schools and 1266 moveable schools, besides 4,336 salles d’ 
aséle, served by 4,985 male and 4,909 female teachers. The 
sum expended for the different branches of instruction 
amounted to nearly 9,000,000 crowns, and in 1879 exceeded 
9,500,000 crowns, a sum very creditable to a country whose re- 
sources are relatively so limited, and whose population is so 
inconsiderable as that of Sweden. 


SrLes14.—This is the account which a Silesian teacher gives 
to an educational journal of his incomings and outgoings for 
the year: 


“Thave my lodgings and fuel free; I pay thirty marks a 
month (a mark is about 2344 cents) for my board, three marks 
for washing, three for attendance, one for light,—in all 37 per 
month, or 444 for the year. My pay amounts to 450 per an- 
num: there remain, then, to me six marks yearly for my 
ae bac other expenses, taxes, contribution to the pension- 

und, e 


Spain.—El Magisterio Espaiiol speaks of a curious publica- 
icaton which issues from the extensive lunatic asylum of San 
Baudilio del Llobregat, near Barcelona, and is the work, as re- 
gards the writing, of the unfortunate inmates of that institu- 
tion. It is entitled ‘‘ la. Razon de la sin Razon,”’ or “‘ the rea- 
soning of those without reason,’”’ and has reached the eleventh 
number, exciting much curiosity and interest among the liter- 
ary public. In the last number of this unique periodical ap- 


—— a waltz composed by one of the female patients, which 
s said to possess considerable merit, and received much ap- 
plause when played in the cafés of Barcelona, In the asylum 
above named there is an academy of music and singing, and a 
band which numbers forty musicians, all of whom are patients. 


ENGLAND.—The municipal council of the manufacturing 
town of Preston has resolved to establish a free public library, 
and has voted a sum of £50,000 sterling for the building, while 
£10,000 sterling in addition are to be devoted to the purchase 
of books ; and an annual sum of £1,200 sterling will be 
granted to defray the necessary annual expenses. This is a 
very creditable and praiseworthy determination on the part of 


a town whose population certainly does not exceed a hundred 
thousand souls; and there can be no doubt that the pecuniary 
sacrifice thus self-imposed will be amply repaid by the benefits 


which such an institution can hardly fail to confer rig its in- 
H, a. 


dustrious on. 


THE LOOKER.- ON. 


— An English schoolmaster, evidently in the heydey of 
youth, advances the following arguments for dancing at the pe- 
riodical gatherings of teachers: ‘‘ (1) It adds to the number of 
members of the National Union, and unity is strength; (2) It 
adds to the attraction of the meetings very greatly; (3) As a 
physical exercise it is excellent; may business and recreation 
never be severed; (4) It enables teachers to throw off their 
natural reserve; (5) I have yet to learn that the refining in- 


fluence of ladies’ society harms anyone; (6) The light, joyful 
recreation which dancing affords is not a preparation for 
a week of anxious toil; (7) The Board sanctions it, teachers 
are charmed with it, and doctors recommend it. Who else 
ought to interfere ?’’ That young man’s head is level, if his 
heels are light. 


— After a sharp fight, Mr. Somers, of Milwaukee, has been 
deposed from the superintendency of the schools of that city, 
and Mr. James MacAlister appointed to the place. Mr. Mac- 
Alister lost the position some years ago by the defeat of his 
party at the polls, and Mr. Somers now experiences the conse- 
quences of having the political cat jump contrariwise. There 
was considerable opposition to the election of Mr. MacAlister 
on the part of some of the school principals. They made a 
spirited fight, and whether their valor was worthy of a better 
cause or of a better fate your ‘‘ Looker-on ’’ cannot say, for he 
does not know the merits of the controvery or the respective 
qualifications of the men. It is understood that the principals 
who opposed the incoming superintendent of the Milwaukee 
schools will be urged to vacate their positions. They have the 
sympathy of your ‘ Looker-on,’’ but they should console 


themselves with the thought that ‘‘he who lives by the sword 
must expect to die by the sword.”” Mr. MacAlister has in his 
a a good supply of coals of fire which he may be al- 
owed to pour on the heads of his late opponents, or which will 
be neatly stowed away under his own seat if he does not apply 
them according to the scriptural injunction. 


— What is the use of teaching arithmetic in the schools ? 
In Spain, some one has said two and two make five; but in 
the United States, especially on the eve of a national conven- 
tion, two and two are liable to make any number from three 
to fifteen, according to the taste of the political ciphers. With 
precisely the same data, with the same Associated Press dis- 
patches, the Blaine Boomer will make out that a certain del- 
egation is 23 to 11 in favor of its choice, and the Third Terma- 
gant will have it that it is 27 to 7 in favor of its candidate. 
**Seattering,” ‘“‘ Favorite Sons,’’ and the ‘‘ Dark Horse” are 
allowed by each party a vote here and there, to preserve the 
equilibrium, after the manner of “lost motion ” in machinery, 
or the eccentricity of the orbit of heavenly bodies. This sug- 
gests the question, ‘‘Is there any such thing as lying?” Is it 
not a fact that all human thought and action constitute an 


ellipse, with truth at one of the foci, and statements of fact 

and opinion revolving around it? In this view of the situa- 

tion all things are explicable, for politics would then move in 

a parabolic curve. But figures, it is said, will not lie; of course 

not, but they can be arranged in combinations so.as to indicate 

.* pees SONS to a part of the parabola very remote from 
e truth. 


— Some time ago your “‘ Looker-on”’ noticed an open letjer 
in a daily of one of the large cities of the Northwest, asking 
the superintendent of schools in that city to state how far 
away from the school premises the authority of a teacher, or 
school principal, over his pupils extends. The daily papers 
have been carefully scanned, institutes and Board meetings 
have been industriously attended, the utterances of that super- 
intendent have been hearkened to with eager attention, and 
yet not one word has been seen or heard in reply to what seems 
on the face of it a fair question, and one which should be 
answered in a definite and conclusive manner. In default of 
an official reply, the following is submitted : Between the 
school premises and the home the authority of parents and 
that of teachers over children are coincident. The responsi- 
sibility of the teacher does not cease until the child 
reaches home; but in matters of school discipline the parents’ 
authority does not extend to the school-yard. Wherever the 
groups of children are recognized as school-children the teach- 
er’s authority and responsibility over those children morally 
and legally extends, and to preserve decorum amongst them 
and respectful conduct toward the citizens is a prime duty of 
the teacher. He who abdicates this control abdicates the best 
half of his pedagogical function, or who says, ‘‘I don’t care 
what they do out of my sight,” might as well say, ‘‘ I don’t 
care what becomes of them after they leave school; I have no 
concern in their future.’’ A selfish motive should suggest the 
assumption of greater out-door responsibility. The reggtation 
of the school is at stake, and the public schools cannot yet af- 
ford to ignore the street conduct of their pupils, espeeially 
since the managers of parochial schools make this matter a 
specialty. It may not be so important to have the outside of 
the cup clean as the inside; but to be a clean cup it should be 
clean both inside and outside. But the police,—what are they 
for? It is all very well to suggest police in Boston, but in any 
other place the schoolmaster who leans on the police for street 
disciplining of his pupils has a bulrush for a prop. Somebody 
must take the responsibility of children’s conduct on the street ; 


| 
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put in the city above alluded to it is a little discouraging to the 
principals, when trying to do their duty, to hear that the su- 

rintendent replies to the remark, “I think that schoolmaster 
isa fool for trying to control children out of school-hours,”’ 
with the placid assenting assertion, “‘I think so too;”’ and the 
very next day to learn of his saying in reply to the remark, 
“Mr. Dash,.of the Blank School, must be an imbecile not to 
have more influence over his pupils on the street; why, they 
area terror to the neighborhood!” — to learn of his saying, 
“0, yes; he isa perfect stick; J will request the Board to drop 


him.” In such a case a principal should fulfill the duties of 
this office, and run the risk. The brave man dies but once, 
whereas the coward is always dying. 


— The Schoolmaster (London) propounds the startling ques- 
tion, “ Should there be an educational test as a qualification 
for school-board membership ?,’”’” What dees our transatlantic 


te rary mean? Does it intend that the scope of this in- 
euiry shall extend to this country? and, if so, does it desire to 
deprive our schools of official guardians ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
Bt, the editorial columns, or over his ure. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


In a late issue of a Western Massachusetts newspaper, an 
article appeared which has been noticed locally. It was con- 
tributed by a school committee-man in the eastern part of the 
State. Its most striking comments were upon the two vices 
of our school system, — ‘‘coddling teachers,’”’ and “ ex- 
travagance”’ : 

“Teachers have a vice-like grip on their positions.” ‘‘We 
are a teacher-ridden community ; nine-tenths of the school 
committees are controlled by the teachers, and hold their bil- 
lets by the tenure of pleasing or displeasing the teachers. 
School committees are merely ‘beds of justice’ for recording 
the mandates of the real sovereigns, the teachers.’’ All this 
is the cause of “‘ the eo pernicious school-system of Mas- 
sachusetts, which is busy and efficient in ruining boys for all 
the common pursuits, and overloading society with multitudes 
of idle lawyers, clergymen, writers, artists, insurance men,’ 

etc., ete, 

These are startling discoveries to teachers, who were prob- 
ably unaware of their power. But all who teach find out that 
there are two species of school committee: one courteous, gen- 
tlemanly, not very prone to be biased by complaints without 
some conference with the teacher; and able to pay the wages 
voted by the district without remarks. But yet such gentle- 
man never appear anxious or aimless; they visit schools in- 
frequently, and are not given to praise; they are independent, 
too, with the little corps they hire, and are apt to snuff ‘‘ re- 
forms” from afar, and to keep exact statistics of reductions 
in neighboring districts. Ido not know any exceptions to the 
rule, that unless engaged by the year, the teachers are often a 
little sick at heart when the term closes with the fear their 
further services may not be required. Villagers are good-na- 
tured, but they do not visit schools; the teacher usually sees 
more of the wrong than the right side of the shield about her 
success, and the committee is strictly non-committal. 

The other sort of school official bases some political hopes 
on “economy,” and begins, of course, with the teachers’ 
pocket; being fenced with calico, it is easily depleted. He is 
haunted by the fear that teachers are lazy and incompetent; 
80 he does not provide much wood, nor repair broken windows 
loo readily, nor in any way unduly exalt his doubtful public 
servants. He dislikes oral teaching, thinks “‘ study-time”’ to 
be an unlawful respite for the teacher, and above all has al- 
ways a daughter or a niece who is finally given the school, be- 
cause “teaching is nothing, and one person can do it as well 
4s another,” And in the larger towns the ‘‘ beds of justice”’ 
(quoted above) are too often Procrustes’ beds to which the 
school-keeping fraternity is stretched or pruned, with a sub- 
lime indifference to much beyond the money question. 


The old days when the minister attended to the schools have 
gone by. There is a prejudice and a jealousy in country com- 
mittees about that. The mantle has fallen upon farmers or 
men of business, who are too busy to read much, and have no 
special fitness for the position into which they are voted. 
Many of these conscientiously try to benefit the schools by 
their administration; they are shining marks. 

It would be interesting to know to what trade some of our 
Practical critics belong, or where are the farms they till; and 
what unlueky accident has satisfied them that the degree of 
education afforded by the public schools unfits for these occu- 
pations. They evidently think, with Pope, that ‘alittle learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” A slight reference to statistics of 
newspapers and libraries shows that the average man of thirty 
to-day, — be he lawyer or tinner, — reads more, thinks deeper, 
votes more intelligently, than the preceding generation; and 

is due to our public school-rooms, “ pernicious” though 
they be. In spite of this easy and cheap reaction, Horace 
Mann did not live in vain. ? 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 40. “Do all the bones of the body contain marrow ?”’ 
Ans,—I have examined an old skeleton and could find no 
cavity for marrow except in the bones of the extremities; the 
rest have no marrow. py 
No. 60. Does not 


“ On her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath 
Sweet as new buds in Spring,”— 


allude to Eleanor the wife of Edward I., of whom there is a 
tradition alluded to in a foot-note in Knight’s Popular History 
of England, that she saved Edward’s life in the Holy Land by 
sucking a wound made with a poisoned dagger ? 

I would like to suggest that the same lady may be meant in 
these lines from Gray’s “‘ Bard’’: 


** Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof; the thread is spun,) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate.” 


Edward I. dearly loved his queen, but death took her from 
him early. 

““M. F, P’s.’’ remarks on Tennyson’s ‘“‘Dream of Fair 
Women,”’ have always pleased me. The Fulvia alluded 
to by Tennyson in the above poem is, of course, the wife of 
Anthony, applied in a metaphor to the Eleanor (wife of Henry 
II.) who, according to the story, caused the Fair Rosamond to 
drink the fatal potion. 

In ‘Dream of Fair Women,”’ of FairWomen is an objec- 
tive-adjective phrase, limiting Dream. W. A. R. 


SHADOW - COLORS. 
In THE JoURNAL of Nov. 27, 1879, ““Y”’ asks the reason 
why, in a green light, the shadow is pink. I answer, because 
the wall on which the light fell was white. Every shadow 
tends to assume a color complementary to the adjacent light; 
and this tendency is more readily seen in proportion as the 
ground on which it falls is whiter or more perfectly neutral. 
Thus, on a green substance, with white light, the shadow 
would not be pink but grey, the green ground neutralizing the 
redness of the shadow. In a red complexion, the shadow on 
the red does not show the green; but the shadow on a white 
neck, near a light, on a red cheek shows decidedly green. The 
shadows on a green sea are purple; the shadows on a white 
wall, in the orange rays of a setting sun, are blue. A white, 
transparent goblet, filled with a delicate green solution, be- 
comes in shadow a lovely purple. All these facts are familiar 
to even the amateur in painting, although apparently unknown 
to ‘*M. B.” who answered ‘‘ Y”’ so unsatisfactorily, Nov. 27. 
They are evidently cognate to the familiar fact that, when the 
eye is dazzled by a bright color, closing the eye and covering 
it will instantly produce a vision of the complementary color. 
The retina rests itself by not only unbending the bow, but 
bending it in the opposite direction. 


QUERIES. 


No. 63. What kind of grain was used in Rome? Our lex- 
icons give *‘corn’’ as the translation of frumentum. Neither 
Webster nor the Encyclopedia Brittanica gives any light upon 
it. What was it, and where can I find res frumentarius cor- 
rectly translated ? 

No. 64. This morning while walking along the streets, I 
noticed fishing-worms frozen and unable to crawl, on the pave- 
ment. It snowed yesterday, sleeted last night, and rained this 
morning ; and now the fishing-worms cover the pavements. 
Where do they come from ? 


No. 65. What is the meaning of the word “ present,’”’ some- 
times seen on the backs of notes or on letters not mailed ? 
and is it used as a verb or an adjective ? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Editor of Journal :—In addition to the information given in 
last issue, please make the following announcements in re- 
gard to the meeting at Saratoga: 

Round-trip tickets from Boston, by rail, $8.00; South Fram- 
ingham, $7.50, Worcester, $7.25; Palmer, $6.00; Springfield, 
$5.50; Westfield, $5.20; Pittsfield, $3 45; from other points on 
Boston & Albany railroad, if tickets should be needed, at same 
ratio of rates, that is, one fare and one-third. Hartford, 
$6.80; New Britain, $6.50; Bristol, $6.50; Waterbury, $6.99. 

In addition to the speakers named in the last JouRNAL, will 
be Mr. Thomas Cushing, late senior principal of Chauney 
Hall School, Boston, on “Private Schools,” and Mr. H. P. 
Warren, principal of the New Hampshire Normal School, on 
“The Spiritual Side of the High-school Question.”’ Miss 
Stickney’s subject will be, “‘The Language-element in Educa- 
tion.” President Carleton has decided that the readings shall 
be given by several ladies and gentlemen. 

The question is asked, “‘What are the conditions of mem- 
bership in the American Institute ?”’ The constitutional pro- 
vision is that ‘‘ any person of good moral character, interested 
in the work of education, may become a mémber by paying 


fee of one dollar.’’ All members, on presentation of their cer- or 


tificates of membership, are entitled to whatever reductions in 
travel, entertainment, or excursions are advertised for mem- 


bers by the officers of the Institute, Certificates are valid for 


only one year, and can be secured of the treasurer by the pay- 
ment of one dollar. H. E. SAWYER, Sec’y. 
Middletown, Conn., May, 1880. 


THE AGE OF WIRE. 


We are only entering upon the manifold applications of the 
power of electricity, in comparison with which steam,—giant as 
it is,—is but a slow and awkward and troublesome and very 
dirty giant, of very limited powers. We get a glimpse of what 
new lines of the accelerative progress of our times will soon bring, 
by looking at the means now employed to furnish full and ex- 
‘act reports in the great centers. The debates in the English 
Parliaments and French Chambers are now reported by expert 
writers working in squads of ten or fifteen, each taking the 
place of another at a signal, every ten minutes, and each 
reading his notes, as soon as taken to a telephone, at the other 
end of which a compositor sets up the type from the spoken 
words. There is no time for transcription. Itis the pressure, 
the urgency of speed in waiting upon these instantaneous con- 


veyors of thought,—the telegraph and telephone,—that more 
than anything else is extending the conviction that the English 
——— so well adapted for these instruments, as well as for 
general purposes, and so rapidly extending in world-wide use, 
must be purified of its orthographical redundancies and irregu- 
larities to better suit the speed of its electric conveyers. Writ- 
ing, too, must be reduced to its minimum of movement and ef- 
fort, compatible with full and complete legibility. °° 


— The specimens of diagraming sent us by F. C. N., West 
Concord, N. H., and G. C. F., Dover, N. H., are too intricate 
to be represented in types, which must be our excuse for their 
non-appearance in THE JOURNAL. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


AMEBICAN HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 65 LETTERS. 


My 13, 54, 36, 32, 16, 61, 20, 53, 35, 64, 56, discovered the 
coast and rivers of Maine. 

My 22, 1, 24, 6, 46, 20, 57, 15, 23, 48, obtained a grant of 
land from George II. 

My 28, 2, 55, 30, 44, 50, 5, 62, 22, u, 5, 40, 60, 35, 11, 
commander of troops in Revolutionary War. 

My 42, 18, 58, 39, 19, 61, 43, 47, a city captured by British 
in 1778. 

My 9, 26, 19, 64, 59, 8, 37, 25, 52, State admitted during 
Washington’s auministration. 

My 33, 14, 7, 8, 16, 12, 64, 37, troops under Admiral 
Hotham, 

My W, 21, 38, 10, 63, 53, 49, 57, 36, 51, Indian chief noted 
for talents and 

My 3, 34, 41, 53, 31, 16, 63, 55, 45, was the scene of an 
Indian massacre. 

My 17, 27, 4, 57, 65, an early explorer. 

My whole is a quotation from General Lafayette’s farewell 
address to the people of the United States. M. D. 


CONUNDRUM. 
In what part of mathematics is a hog the most skillful ? 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


1. A vowel, 7. Adorned. 

2. A conjunction. 8. Dated again. 
3. To enroll. 9. Erased. 

4. A tempter. 10. A cover. 

5. Relating to the Antipodes, 11. A consonant. 
6. Use of words in a sense opposite to the true one. 


C. R. UNcLEs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 6, 


JumMBLE.—Of all the barbarous middle ages, that 

. Which is most barbarous is the middle age 

Of man. 

Cross-Worp 
LireBARY En1@mAa.—And there’s never a leaf nor a blade 
too mean to be some happy creature’s palace. 
— Answers to Numerical Enigma of April 29 have been re- 
ceived from the following contributors: N. G. J., Lunenburg 
Mass.; A. St. Clair, Milltown, Me.; ‘‘ New Brighton, Penn.’ 
L. C. W., Marshfield, Mass.; L. M. Cornwell, Middletown, 
Conn.; R. A. P., Ludlow, Vt.; A. E. Ingraham, Dedham, 
Mass.; J. C. Packard, North Sandwich, Mass.; A. M. Mattison, 
Berea, O.; ‘‘ Vestes,” Trenton, N. J.; Julia W. Walker, 


, 


‘Springfield, Vt.; S. A. Whitney, Sherborn, Mass.; Alice B. W., 


N. Y.; Maria Gambrill, Augusta, Ga.; Mary A 


The latter 


Kelly, Troy, O. ; “‘ Dickinson,” Trenton, N. J. 
also answers Enigma of week previous. 


— A few short puzzles for the department would be very 
acceptable just now. 
— A new contributor sends us the following letter: “I in- 
close a solution to the Numerical Enigma, published in the 
last issue of THE JOURNAL. Until quite recently I have al- 
ways considered the ‘Eclipse’ department of THe JouRNAL 
as hardly worthy the time or attention of a hard-working stu- 
dent whose ‘ spare moments’ are so few and far between that 
he cah ill afford to waste them by striving to puzzle out Enig- 
mas, Anagrams, Decapitated Rhymes, etc., for amusement 
merely; but of late my attention has been directed to the really 
ne Se ae weekly in said JouRNAL, and I have 
n surprised to find that such a large amount of information 
may be gleaned from them. In future I shall give more atten- 
tion to your department, and you may expect to hear from me 
often. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The President has approved the consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, and the bill for the relief of settlers on the 
public lands. 

— The forest fires in New Jersey are still unsubdued, and 
alarming reports continue to be received from various portions 
of the State. 

— The entire business portion of the town of Milton, Pa., 
has been destroyed by fire,—all the churches, banks, newspaper 
offices, hotels, and many other edifices being swept away. 

— An attempt was made to take the life of the Spanish con- 
sul-general at New York by means of an infernal machine. 

— Much irritation is manifested in Colombia at the proposed 
establishment of United States coaling stations. 

— It is reported that the formation of a Cuban republic has 
been completed, with Calixto Garcia as president. 

— China.—Japan has rejected China’s proposal to enter into 
an alliance against Russia. The sentence of Chung How has 
been confirmed. He is to be beheaded. Chung How nego- 
tiated the treaty between China and Russia. It was deemed 
too liberal; hence his sentence is death. 

— France.—The palace of the Tuileries is to be restored and 
converted into a museum. 

— Great Britain.—Thus far the new ministry has done little 
but apologize for the blunders of its members, — a new phase 
in English statecraft. The Home-rulers have, as usual, de- 
cided to act on the wrong side. 

— Germany.—The German Catholics have resolved to make 
war on Bismarck’s policy, and, among other things, will de- 
mand the total abolition of the Falk laws. It is also stated that 
the Emperor has given his assent to the draft of a measure for 
the modification of the laws in question. 

— India. — Affairs in Afghanistan are still in an unsettled 
condition. General Roberts is pursuing his march through 
the Logar valley, while the Cabul troops are urging Ayoob 

Khan to march on Candahar. 

— Roumania.—A complete rupture between Roumania and 
Bulgaria has occurred at last, the recall of the Roumanian 
representative having been followed by that of the Bulgarian 
agents. 

— South Africa.—Sir Henry Bartle Frere has tendered his 
resignation as governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 


THE annual meeting of the Hampden County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
May 21 and 22, at High School Hall, Springfield. 
Program received too late for insertion. Able speakers 
are announced. 


Tue General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, now in session at Cincinnati, has paid a worthy 
compliment to the educational institutions of the coun- 


try, by the selection of three of the four newly-elected 
bishops from the heads of the educational work of the 
church. Dr. Hurst from Pennsylvania, Dr. Haven from 
New York, and Dr. Foss from Connecticut, are great 
leaders in this department, and their transfer to the 
bishopric will be a great loss to the schools, and a great 
gain to the spiritual interests of the church. It is 
equally complimentary to the church that she should 
appoint such men to the leadership of her school and 
college policy and management; and we trust she will 
use as great wisdom in the choice of their successors as 


MBA | in the elevation of these most worthy men. 


Essex County (Mass.) has had a good reputation 
school-wise, and in some departments it is first and 
foremost. A new departure appears in a county coun- 
cil of education, made up voluntarily of the representa- 
tives of educators of that section. The council is of 
spontaneous origin, arising with little preconcert, but 
evidently meeting a want already felt. It will have no 
active powers, except the power of, its influence, unless 
school boards shall bestow power upon it for some spe- 
cific and warrantable purpose. It will be open to the 
discussion of measures of administrative policy and 
questions of educational reform; and thus, though it 
cannot, under our laws, have authority to legislate and 
execute, it may have a strong influence for the elevation 
of our schools to higher planes of action. It may also 
serve the general advantage by establishing a con- 
venient and uniform system for the examination and 
certification of teachers. It may institute examinations 
at several central localities, upon given days, and invite 
candidate-teachers generally to undergo these examina- 
tions. Those who pass these examinations would re- 
ceive certificates which would have value, as universally- 
recognized evidence of scholarship, Committees, though 
retaining the power to accept or reject these candidates 
according to other conditions of merit or bearing, would 
find in these certificates one evidence desired, and 
would be relieved of the necessity of ordering a special 
examination. 


THE HAMPTON SCHOOL. 


A late visit to General Armstrong’s famous Normal 
and Industrial School, at Hampton, Virginia, has re- 
vealed to us more of its real power and significance in a 
two days’ observation, than we had learned from a ten 
years’ reading of reports and letters of enthusiastic cor- 
respondents sent down from the North to look upon the 
glories of commencement-time. 

The peculiar fitness of the president of the institution 
is shown by his conception of the work to be done. The 
education of the Southern negro is beset with difficul- 
ties and dangers, from the very beginning. First of all 
must be laid a mental and moral foundation, without 
which every superstructure of cultivation is reared on a 
crust that covers a bottomless abyss. Every successful 
method of instruction must aim to plant in the center 
of his nature this rock of sober thinking, moral conti- 
nuity, and persistent industry in his life just as it now 
is. He has many showy, dramatic, even fascinating 
qualities, which invariably mislead the superficial 
teacher, especially of Northern culture and convictions. 
Too much of the enthusiastic labor bestowed upon him 
has been of the scatter-brain, sentimental sort, that has 
stimulated the dramatic side of his nature, and left him 
weaker than ever at the center. Just at this point the 
Hampton school has seized and held fast the condition 
of success. The objective point of all its trainings,— 
mental, industrial, religious,— is the production of a 
graduate who shall be a spiritual man or woman-of-all- 
work in every community to which he may be called. 

The shert term of school-work and the small pay of 
the teacher make the profession of teaching in the col- 
ored schools of the South, specially in the country dis- 
tricts, an uncertain means of support. Therefore it is 


of the first importance that the teacher should be able 


to earn an honest living during the off months, and es- 
pecially that his work should be of the superior quality 
to insure him the respect of the leading class of his com- 
munity. To this end, every young man or woman in 
the school is trained in the best methods of doing some- 
thing useful. A formidable obstacle to success is also 
the slow, unmethodical, lounging way of doing all 
things, so characteristic of the life of his childhood. 
To overcome this inertia, the school is constructed on 
the principle of an express-train, that starts every morn- 
ing at the earliest practicable hour, and goes like a 
fate till ten o’clock at night, waiting for nobody and 
running over everything on the track. We were never 
in a place where everybody seemed so tremendously at 
work and so dead in earnest. 

A course of three or four years of this incessant drill 
in the elements of knowledge, constant and varied labor, 
according to the best industrial methods, practical, and 
heroic character-training in morals and religion, can- 
not fail to reconstruct a susceptible pupil from the foun- 
dations. When that young man or woman goes into 
any community, he goes as one of the powers of the new 
civilization. He is probably the superior person all 
round among his patrons, and at once attracts the at- 
tention of the whole community as a person who knows 
what he is about, proposes to stick to his business and 
bring things toa focus. No one can estimate the effect 
of such a body of young people, scattered through the 
highways and byways of Southern life. They stand 
across nobody’s way, are not engineering for political 
office, leave the preachers to gang their own gait, and 
work persistently at the very foundations. They teach 
the children by the best of the new methods in school. 
They work on the farm, in the shop, in the household, 
with superior skill and persistence. They come from 
almost every State and go everywhere. Could there be 
a hundred Hamptons to send forth thousands, instead 
of scores, of such young people to teach the children, 
the colored people of the South might cheerfully trust 
to the inevitable logic of events to give them their fit 
place and influence in American society. 

Another feature of this school, especially important to 
the school-man, is the light it is constantly throwing 
on methods of instruction. The very focus of the na- 
tional school-life is, now, the best method of teaching 
and training a child in school. The method of teach- 
ing that shall be, in education, what the most vital 
method is in every other branch of American life, we 
are all after. A school of the old a-b-c, memoriter, 
cramming type of twenty years ago is to education what 
a country, two-horse stage-coach is to the lightning- 
train in travel. Now the great difficulty, in all experi- 
menting in method with children in our more advanced 
centers of culture, is to find out what is really the re- 
sult of the school. The child comes to the teacher so 
overlaid and interpenetrated with family, church, busi- 
ness, pleasure, politics, literature; so overworked, in- 
tense, artificial in all its ways; that only a superhuman 
insight can decide how the work in school affects it, and 
what is the best {method of wholesome training. But 
here, in these two races whose representatives are 
brought under the eye of the Hampton teacher, human 
nature appears in afar simpler, more open, approach- 
able, and primitive condition. It is far easier to trace 
the immediate results of what is done, to watch the 
method through and through, to distinguish between the 
work of the teacher and other influences in the life of 
the graduate. Nothing could be more valuable, as a 
study in pedagogics, than a truthful record of the ob- 
servation and experience of the teachers at Hampton. 
Such a record would throw a light into many dark cor- 
ners of the American school-room, and confirm or ex- 
plode many a brilliant theory ventilated in the normal 
schools. We trust that General Armstrong, in the in- 
terest of elementary education, will set all his teachers 
about this valuable work of recording their experience 
in the Hampton school-rooms, and in due time will give 


us a volume of facts which might be the most impor- 
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tant contribution to pedagogic science of the century. 
The great secret of instruction is to work among the per- 
manent elements of our human nature, on the plane com- 
mon to all races, sorts,and conditions of men; and at 
Hampton, if anywhere in America, the teacher may 
work on that plane. 

Of course, this is not all of Hampton. But its more 
popular and attractive features, which are already mak- 
ing it one of the summer lions of the continent; its 
power as a new centre of free civilization in sight of the 
landing-place of the first ship-load of African slaves in 
the Union; its bearing upon the whole life of the new 
Virginia that is waking, like the sleeping beauty of the 
old legend, from her troubled slumber of a century ; all 
this and much more is the common theme of journalistic 
praise. But here appears to us the real center of the 
work, which makes it an original thing in American 
affairs,—this roundabout conception of the teacher, who 
is the coming man and woman in Southern life; and 
the introduction of the regulation, artificial school-man 
to an original view of human nature, and the study of 
simple and natural methods’ in dealing with the child. 


KEEP THE BEST SCHOOL. 


One of the most active ward politicians in a large city 
in New York made a pilgrimage to Washington, thirty 
years ago, in quest of an office from the incoming 
President he had worked vigorously to elect. After a 
week of dangling about the departments, he awoke one 
day to the solemn fact that none of his little city wiles 
were long enough to touch the great man besieged in 
the White House. One Monday morning he was seen 
streaking for the rail-way station, carpet-bag in hand. 
“ Where now, my friend ?” shouted a voice from across 
the street. The sharp reply came back from a man too) 
much ina hurry to turn his head,—“Straight home,—to 
keep tavern like thunder and lightning!” Just that 
thing he did, for ten years; made his hotel the most 
comfortable place and himself the best landlord, and 
one of the most substantial citizens in western New 
York. By that time, Abraham Lincoln, in the White 
House, was a good deal more worried to find good men 
to put in office than our old friend, ten years before, to 
get an appointment. This time the office came to the 
man,—a place far more important than the ambitious 
ward politician had aspired to in his wildest dreams. 

The educational public is convulsed with the squab- 
bles of a great crowd of immature school-men, zealous 
to intolerance of their lack of maturity. There are 
good people who “flare up” at the very notion that 
any parent should seriously prefer a private to a public 
school, or even Harvard or Yale to the new western 
State university. There are solemn Yankee professors 
and “lady principals” of girls’ academies who jump 
to the conclusion that every co-educated girl must be a 
hoyden and is probably flirting with the Adonis of the 
adjoining bench. Herr Eckle, of Cincinnati, would 
put even the Almighty out of the schgol-room,—a con- 
flict in which Herr Eckle will probably come out second. 
Across the way, Archbishop Purcell has brought finan- 
cial wreck upon his province and put himself into 
spiritual Coventry by a twenty years’ crusade to force 
an infallible church into the public school-house. So 
does the war rage ; a war of different systems and rival 
methods, each with its army of partizans led by the 
most intolerant of all hopes; a great schoolmaster 
who has plowed thirty years in one furrow, and sunk 
himself so deep into the bowels of the earth that he 
mistakes the sloping sides of his own little educational 
canon for the boundaries of the educational universe. 

_ Not that there is any lack of plenty of work for all 
in fighting the old battle of intelligence, morality and 
freedom against the swarming host that still wages the 
war in behalf of “chaos and old night.” And each 
Party, in its way, is doing vigorous service against the 
a enemy. But none of them can deny itself the 
“xury of an occasional raid upon its rival. So the 


conflict proceeds, like a naval engagement in which a 
powerful fleet, ranged in a circle, discharges its outer 
broadside, at long range, upon the surrounding foe, 
while its interior broadsides are poured,with murderous 
effect, upon itself. Just how long the schools of the 
Republic can “fight it out on that line” without sink- 
ing the very cause of liberty, light, and religion itself, 
might be a fit topic for one of those cantankerous dis- 
cussions that, now and then, rend the vitals of the 
school convention, and make plain, sensible men almost 
despair of the human race. 

Now, two or three things may be safely assumed by 
American school-men of all sorts. First, that the 
American people is the most intelligent in all matters 
concerning public wisdom, freedom, and morality of any 
people upon earth; and can safely be trusted, in the 
long run, to find out the most effective way of educat- 
ing the children into good citizenship. Second, that 
the aforesaid people is a highly interested listener and 
spectator of this war of the school-men, is hearing 
arguments, interviewing experts, and testing results in 
ways incredible to pedants, but perfectly comprehensi- 
ble to patriots and statesmen. Third, that, meanwhile, 
the present generation of American children is growing 
like the grass and leaves in early May; and since they 
cannot await the judicial decision on the questions at 
issue, the best people, every where, will expect every 
teacher to keep the best school. 

Just what that old tavern-keeper in western New 
York did, in his line, is the gospel of every teacher, 
from the President of Harvard College to the feeblest 
“dister” in the least parochial school of New Mexico. 

The centre of all interest in education for every 
American parent is the best school for his children, dur- 
ing the next fifteen years. The best school in any com- 
munity will inevitably attract the most substantial 
people and the most hopeful scholars. Every teacher, of 
course, is privileged to investigate, experiment, discuss 
in that all-out-doors realm,—the Best Education. But 


free. Every man, whose opinion is worth attention, de- 
mands more practical, persistent character-training, 
according to the method of the great Teacher in that 
old “summer school” among the hills and lakes of 
Palestine. But the most zealous church woman who is 
besides, a woman of culture and common-sense, will not 
send her daughter to a poor school, though housed in a 
palace, advertised with all pomp and circumstance, and 
indorsed by a string of eminent names amile long. It 
would seem a little superfluous for eminent teachers to 
waste breath in demonstrating what cannot be done in 
the school-room. The best methods of education have 
a way of prevailing in the very face and eyes of the 
most eminent authorities. If only each of us would 
give himself, to-day and altogether, to keeping the best 
school, according to the light he now has; possessing 
his soul, all the while, in as much patience and charity 
and hopefulness as may be, it will be all the better for 
the dear children, and the truth of all our systems and 
methods will appear, in God’s own time. 


DRIFT. 


— Two years ago, at the election of a school superintendent 
for Milwaukee, Hon. James MacAlister, the former superin- 
tendent, was defeated. We commented on this fact as an un- 
fortunate thing for Milwaukee, and as one of the unfavorable 
contingencies which surround public education in this coun- 
try. His defeat was unlooked for,—and wherever he was 
known, and wherever sound education was appreciated, the 
fact of his defeat could only be regarded as a most unfortunate 
occurrence for the well-being of public education. To all 
people holding intelligent views on this subject, his defeat, and 
the way in which it was secured, was significant. He was 
known to be a man of enlarged, progressive, and at the same 
time practical views of education. A Scotchman by lineage, 
he had the deep-rooted faith of his race in the fundamental 
importance of public education as the only sure basis for social 
and political order; while to this inherited conviction there 
was added the experience of a life, reaching to middle age, in 
practical education in the best educational field of the West,— 
a field where he was brought daily into contact with one of the 
most difficult problems which beset public education in this 


unless, meanwhile, that teacher keeps school “like 
thunder and lightning”; goes forth with every morn- 
ing sun arrayed in the full strength and beauty of the 
uttermost that God has given him ¢o do; the people will 
leave him with his theories, will laugh at his little con- 
vention-fights, vote him a pedant or an impracticable, 
and place their children with the man or woman who, 
on this particular year of our Lord, 1880, with method 
or without method, actually keeps the best school. 


So, dear friends, let us bear in mind the solemn duty 
of to-day ;—to do our level best, according to our pres- 
ent light, with every little child or big student intrusted 
to our charge. The human race is in the hands of 
Providence, and, by our faithful efforts, the light will 
break in through the ages to come as fast as our twi- 
light vision can bear it. But it is comforting to know 
that the most valuable contribution to pedagogic science 
is one more good school. Speculation is vain and phi- 
losophy all “in the air,” until incarnate in a school that 
actually turns out men and women of whom man and 
God are not ashamed. 

And, sometimes, the most unpretending girl, in a 
backwoods district, amid a little group of all sorts and 
sizes of “school material,” by the simple might of an 
unselfish love and the mother-wit that goes without 
groping to the heart of things and of men, will do, | 
without knowing it, something so deep and wise and 
beautiful that even the average State convention will 
sit, for an hour, in peaceful humility at her feet while 
she tries in vain to tell her secret. Do not be afraid; 
that your school will be overlooked, if ‘best’ in any-| 
thing. There is an underground telegraph, with a sta-, 
tion in the heart of every wise, righteous, and patriotic. 
mother in America; and every such mother-heart feels, 
a throb when a new good thing is done in any school- 
room in the land. 

Our people, every year, believe more obstinately in 
the full American system of free education; but they 
will not risk their children in a poor school because it is 


country,—the shaping of education so as to meet the needs of the 
various races enjoying and supporting it, and at the same time 
making it tributary to developing, as its chief product, minds 
that should be distinctly American, in the sense of supporting 
the best American ideas. Regarding Mr. MacAlister as one 
of the ablest as well as one of the most promising educators 
connected with public schools; having observed in his discus- 
sions of educational subjects that he was thoroughly alive to, 
and well-informed on, all the main poiuts which are now re- 
ceiving attention in the earnest educational discussion which 
is engaging the attention of the profoundest thinkers of our 
day; and observing further that he brought to this discussion 
views of his own of the most practical character, derived from 
his knowledge of the practical conditions which surround pub- 
lic education; his defeat two years ago, at a time when he had 
brought the public schools of Milwaukee to a degree of excel- 
lence which placed them in the yery first rank of our public 
schools, was a disheartening circumstance,—disheartening be- 
cause in his case it seemed to give emphasis to the idea that a 
really able, earnest, conscientous educator, with his hands full 
of success, could not hold his own against the corrupting in- 
fluences which surround and obstruct public education in 
America. 

These were our feelings as we expressed them two years ago, 
at the time of Mr. MacAlister’s defeat. In giving expression 
to them we did great injustice to the real educational opinions 
of the people of Milwaukee, for which we wish frankly to 
apologize. On May 5, the Board of Education {of Milwaukee 
reélected Mr. MacAlister superintendent by a vote as compli- 
mentary to him as it is significant of the real opinion in re- 
gard to him held by the citizens of Milwaukee. If two years 


ago we were induced to indulge in dolorous views regarding 
the progress of public education, arising from the idea that 
able educators like Mr. MacAlister could not be supported in 
such work, his triumphant reélection is a significant indica- 
tion that such views should not be applied generally, as well 
as an encouragement to believe that, after all, faithful service 
in the best and highest field of public usefulness, that of edu- 
cation, shall not be without its reward. We have no congrat- 
ulations for Mr. MacAlister; he needs none. But we do con- 
gratulate the people of Milwaukee. We honor them for the 
significant manner in which they have repented of their error, 
and recalled an able public servant, one on whom the mantle 
of Dr. Harris, as he leaves the service of public education, will 
assuredly fall. 


— Thomas Hughes has put into one incisive sentence the 
secret of the best teaching in primary school or college: ‘‘ The 


worst education which teaches ory and self-denial is 
better than the best which teaches all else but this,’”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


M. TuLiu Ciceronis DE CNAEI PoMPEI ORATIO| 


AD Qurrites (Pro Lege Manilia). With an Introduction 
and Notes. Edited after Kari Halm. By A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 
London: Macmillan and Co. ; 1879. 


This edition of Cicero’s celebrated oration on the Manilian 
law has a very valuable historical and critical introduction, cov- 
ering over forty pages. The student of this oration needs just 
such a concise statement of historical facts as he can easily 
refer to without having to search the larger histories, and 
something more, too, than mere tables of dates and brief ex- 
planatory notes. In short, this introduction is just the neces- 
sary thing. The notes appear to be good, but with nothing 
in particular to distinguish them from others of their class in 
similar works. They occupy nearly fifty pages, and the text 
of the oration about thirty. 


Camps AND TRAMPS IN THE ADIRONDACKS, and Grayling 

in Northern Michigan. A Record of Summer Vaca- 

tions in the Wilderness. By A. Judd Northrop. Syracuse: 
vis, Bardeen & Co. Price $1.25. 


The incidents recorded in the pages of this attractive little 
book will interest all lovers of summer life in the woods. We 
can almost imagine ourselves in the camp, in the rich enjoy- 
ment of lakes and running brooks, mountains, and hills, sur- 
rounded by influences and experiences to be had in no other 
way. A vacation spent in the “‘ wilderness,” fishing, hunting, 
and resting, prepares the teacher for fresh and vigorous work 
when term-time comes again. Next to participating in such 
enjoyments is the pleasure one feels in reading the well-told 
experiences of Mr. Northrop and his genial companions. It 
is a cheery book. 


THe CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. General editor, J. J. 

, 8. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Luke ; with Maps, Notes, and Introduction. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Ed- 
ited for the Syndics of the University Press. London, Eng.: 
Cambridge Warehouse. Price $1.10. 


As is well known, many of the grammar and high schools of 
England are examined, from time to time, on some portion of 
the Scriptures, and this examination is generally conducted by 
members of the Cambridge University; hence the syndics of 
the university press have produced a series of Scripture man- 
uals, of which this on the Gospel of Luke is one. It is ably 
edited, and gives in a clear and distinct form helps that illus- 
trate the text, drawn from the history, geography, and cus- 
toms and manners of the time. The maps are excellent, and 
the annotations are a valuable aid to biblical study, not merely 
in the schools, but among all classes who are desirous of gain- 
ing an intelligent knowledge of the Scriptures. The notes are 
conveniently arranged on the same page as the letter-press to 
which they relate. These manuals average nearly 400 pages, 
and are well printed and bound, with numerous maps and 
illustrations, and sold for the low price of $1.10 each. 


REMNANTS OF EarRty Latin. Selected and Explained for 
the Use of Students. By Frederic D. Allen, Ph.D., profes- 
sor in Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1880. 


Every teacher of Latin ought to have this book, unless indeed 
he has, what very few can have, easy access to the larger works 
from which the materials of this are derived, and even then 
this well-annotated selection of “‘ remnants”’ will save him 
much time and labor. The increasing attention paid to the 
development of the forms of the Latin language renders every 
scrap that has been or can be grubbed up out of the ruins of 
ante-classical times, of inestimable value to the student. Pub- 
lic inscriptions, epitaphs, decrees, dedications, inscriptions on 
coins, boundary-stones, and the like, have almost literally fos- 
silized the language for us, so that from these sources we can 
get an earlier view than from the more perishable parchments 
that have given us all we know of the literature of the lan- 
guage 


Professor Allen has done good service in preparing this 
work, and we cordially commend it to the attention of all who 
are interested in the subject. They will find, first, about ten 
pages of introductory matter on the “‘ Chief Phonetic Pecul- 
iarities of Early Latin,’ the “‘ Chief Peculiarities of Early 
Latin Inflection,” and ‘“‘ The Saturnian Verse’’; next, some- 
thing over fifty pages devoted to inscriptions and their elucida- 
tion ; then Part II. (twenty-seven pages), which contains 
** Oldest Remains from Literary Sources,” with accompanying 


_ notes and explanations; and lastly, an Index of words and a 


Key to the Inscriptions. 

We beg leave to give our hearty thanks to the author for 
putting his notes on the same page with the text,—in other 
words, where they will do the most good. 


AMERICAN Prosr. Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by the editor of American Poems. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price $1.25. 

This work presents several complete papers or stories, se- 
lected from the above-named authors, as representations of 
the best forms of prose art, as interpreted by American writers, 
with the design of cultivating a taste for the enduring elements 
of literature. To convince our intelligent readers of the ad- 


mirable discrimination of the compiler, it is only necessary to 
name some of the titles of selections made from these eminent 
American authors. From Hawthorne we find ‘‘The Snow 
Image,”’ ‘“‘ The Great Stone Face,’’ ‘“‘ Downe’s Wooden Im- 
age,’ and ‘“‘ Howe’s Masquerade”’; from Irving, “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” and “ Little Britain”; from Longfellow, ‘‘ Tue Val- 
ley of the Loire,”’ and “‘ Journey into Spain’’; from Whittier, 
Yankee Gypsies”’ and ‘‘ The Boy Captives’; from Holmes, 
Gambrel-roofed House”; from Lowell, “‘ My Garden 
Acquaintance”’; from Thoreau, “‘Sounds,’’ “‘ Brute Neigh- 
bors,” and ‘‘ The Highland Light”; and from Emerson, ‘‘ Be- 
havior,” and “‘Books.”’ These choice selections, combined 
with the discriminating biographical and literary sketches of 
each of the authors, make a rare volume for every lover 
of American literature. We heartily commend it to every 
teacher in the land, and they will do wisely to encourage their 
pupils to secure it. 


A SHort GERMAN GRAMMAR. By E. 8S. Sheldon, tutor in 
German in Harvard University. 


In this handy little volume are presented in a concise and 
methodical manner the essentials of German grammar, or, 
more truly speaking, of the accidence of the language, com- 
paratively little space being given to syntax. It contains 
all that is necessary to know before entering profitably upon 
the work of translation, and perhaps all that need be demanded 
in the way of formal grammar of students in the required 
course in college. While the author has not contented himself 
simply with the work of abridgment, the general form of the 
work suggests Whitney’s more extended and excellent com- 
pendium, and the book can be used with profit as introductory 
to that complete treatise. 


Joan or Arc. “ The Maid.” By Janet Tuckey. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 

This is the latest volume of “‘ The New Plutarch” series of 
the lives of men and women of action. No biography in his- 
tory is better calculated to excite interest than that of Joan of 
Arc. She stands out among the heroines of history as pos- 
sessing the unusual qualities of a soldier’s courage, a patriot’s 
love of country, and the spirit of a martyr. The author has 
told the story of her eventful life in a plain, simple style, in 
keeping with her womanly virtues. The entire series has been 
well edited, but this sketch of Joan of Are will find more read- 
ers than any other volume, we predict. Every young person 
should read this record of a pure and noble maiden who vol- 
untarily sacrificed everything for her country. 


Carp Essays. Clay’s Decisions and Card Table Talk. By 
Cavendish, author of Laws and Principles of Whist, &c. 
American edition; with an Index. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price $1.10. 


These essays discuss the whole subject of card-playing, un- 
der the following heads: ‘‘ Whist versus Chess’’; ‘‘ On the 
Morality of Card-Playing’’; ‘‘ On the Origin and Development 
of Cards and Card Games”’ (bibliography and bibliographical 
lists); ‘‘On the Etymology of Whist’’; ‘‘ Duties on Playing- 
Cards’’; Moliére on Piquet’’; ‘‘ The Duffer’s Whist Maxims”’; 
** Decisions of the late Mr. Clay’’; and an intensely entertain- 
ing chapter of card-table talk. It will amuse and interest all 
who are fond of cards. This volume is one of the the well- 
known Leisure-Hour Series, and issued in the uniform style of 
these books. 


FREE TRADE AND ENGLISH COMMERCE. By Augustus Mon- 
gredien. Seventh edition. New York: Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This author discusses the present position of the free-trade 
question in respect to the world at large, and especially in re- 
spect to the commerce of England. The valuable statistics 
given relating to all questions bearing upon the subject, make 
an important work for the legislator and student. The chap- 
ter on the population, debts, and trade of the world will sur- 
prise those who are not familiar with the tables presented. 


GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR DicTIonaRY. PartII. By 
F. G. Zur Briicke. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Yet another text-book in the interests of “‘the natural 
method’! This differs from most of its fellows in having the 
humor to append, under its categorical title, forty pages of 
theoretical grammar, “‘ compiled from the best German gram- 
mars now in use.” A perusal of the text of the former por- 
tion leads one to wonder whether success has followed the 
attempt to make the acquirement of the language an easy and 
pleasant thing. The dialogues seem trivial, and do not pro- 
gress from the simple to the more difficult; in this respect a 
marked contrast to that excellent little manual, Zysenbach’s 
Practical Grammar. The endeavor seems to be made to say as 
many things as possible on subjects related chiefly to things 
seen in every-day life, a large proportion of the subjects being 
from the field of natural history. In the preface, we are told 
of a classical teacher in the West, who had never taken a 
lesson in German, “‘ who after the tenth lesson, and by aid of 
the lessons read in Part I., could and did correctly describe the 
entire process of eating and digesting food, and he also ex- 
plained the process of breathing and the process of the puri- 
fication of the blood by the breathed air, by the action of the 


heart and the lungs.”” Methods and text-books will make 
their way by true merit. The book is handsomely printed, of 
handy form, and in solid binding. ‘ 


GERMAN IRREGULAR VERBS. By W. H. Rosenstengel. Madi- 
son, Wis.: W. J. Park & Co. 


This is a pamphlet of twenty pages, containing the primary 
strong verbs alphabetically arranged, and, gathered around 
each as a nucleus, much collateral and illustrative matter. A 
true idea of its character can best be given by an example: 
** Sitzen, sit; sass, gesessen. Auf stuehlen, Baenken, am Tisch, 
im Wagen, auf dem Pferde, im Amit (office)s. Sitzen, bleiben, 
(remain), lassen (abandon), ete. Der Sitz, seat; setzen, set; 
Sessel, chain; der Satz, sentence. 

A preface suggesting the various ways in which this mate- 
rial could be utilized, and pasteboard covers to make it more 
durable, would enhance its practical value, 


A System or DicrionNaARY-WoRK FOR ComMMON SCHOOLS. 
By Thomas Metcalf, A.M., Training-Teacher in Illinois 
State Normal University, and Charles DeGarmo, principal 
of Grammar School, Illinois State Normal University. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Maxwell & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


The object of this little manual is to systematize pronuncia- 
tion in the common schools. The book contains an important 
and exceedingly valuable introduction, followed by phonic 
charts, tables of equivalents, and tests in pronunciation and 
representation. Chapter II. treats of accent, in a most satis- 
factory manner. The principles of pronunciation are concisely 
stated under ten heads or statements, and aptly illustrated by 
examples. The lists of words commonly mispronounced are 
very valuable, and suggest a vast amount of dictionary-work, 
comparing authorities, etc. We think this manual will aid 
greatly in securing accurately-trained pupils in language. 
Ha.F A HuNDRED SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND HoME. 


By Hattie Sanford Russell. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This collection contains many appropriate songs, suited to 
familiar tunes for general use in the school, and for home 
diversion and culture. 


Tue ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 
TURE. By N. T. Lupton, LL.D., professor of Chemistry in 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This work has been prepared in accordance with the require- 
ments of the law of Tennessee, passed in 1879, which requires 
the teaching of the elementary principles of agriculture in the 
regular course of study in the public schools of that State. It 
has been prepared by one eminently qualified, and treats of 
the development of scientific agriculture, the origin, composi- 
tion, classification, and improvement of svils, composition of 
plants, sources of plant-food, use of manures and fertilizers, 
rotation of crops, selection of live stock, ete. The simple di- 
rections given in the appendix for the benefit of those who 
have no experience in science-teaching will be found very 
useful. 


A Pocket CLASSICAL DicTIONARY. For ready reference. 
By Frederick G. Ireland. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Not much in the way of fullness of treatment can be expected 
in 124 3x 5 inch pages, yet if one wants a “‘ pocket”’ classical 
dictionary, he will find in the one before -us all that he has 
any right to expect. It is certainly worth having, if one can- 
not afford to possess a larger work. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK Lyric Ports. With an His- 
torical Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By Henry M. 
Tyler, professor of Greek and Latin in Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1879. 


To introduce this book to the notice of our readers we quote 
from the author’s preface: ‘‘The present edition . . . has 
been prepared with the desire to do something toward filling 
what seems to be a great chasm in the field of Greek literature, 
as explored in our American colleges. We study Greek poetry, 
leaving out those very species of song which have most to do 
with the common life of the common people.’’ Selections are 
given from six of the elegiac, two of the iambic, and five of the 
melic poets, Among the names are Tyrtzus, Solon, Sappho, 
Anacreon, and Simonides (two of the name). The whole is 
given to the public in the well-known faultless style of print- 
ing and binding that we have learned always to expect from 
the publishers. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— A Concord Guide-book is shortly to be issued from the 
house of D. Lothrop & Co., and, as the subject has never been 
so fully treated of in book-form, it will be a volume of unusual 
attractions to those interested in that most fascinating of all 
New-England towns. 

— The Collected Poems of R. H. Stoddard will be soon 
brought out by the Scribners. Mr. Stoddard has a good name 
among our best American poets, and this volume will be wel- 
come and timely. 

— Sidney Lanier’s Science of English Verse, which will soon 
appear, will excite wide attention and discussion. Mr. La- 


nier’s a studies in English have made him the first au- 
thority in this department. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


AS A SUMMER HOME FOR EDUCATORS. 


_ One of the most gratifying and significant signs of these 
times is the prevailing practice, with all ranks of educators, to 
seek rest and recreation, and a reinforcement in ways and 
means of improved work, by mutual counsel, during the inter- 
vals of professional labor. This tendency of teachers and their 
co-workers is full of promise. The history of education in 
this and other lands is full of encouragement to associated ef- 
fort among educators as a potent means of permanent prog- 
ress. Those whose lives are consecrated, whose time, talents, 
and efforts are devoted to the best interests of education, may 
thus reap a rich harvest, from the fruits of others’ experiences, 
from this common field, and bring the resultant to bear,—each 
upon his own special work for the future. 

I shall drop a few brief hints concerning Chautauqua as a 
suitable summer home for educators, and venture the sugges- 
tion that the National Association and Council might wisely 
find a permanent place for its annual meetings at this 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT. 


Lake Chautauqua, in the southwestern corner of the State 
of New York, seven miles from Lake Erie, and eight hundred 
feet above it,—a liquid mirror in its emerald frame of groves, 
lawns, farms, and fields,—is a delightful sheet of water, pure as 
crystal, about twenty miles in length, and two miles in average 
breadth. On the border of this beautiful lake, embowered in 
a delightful grove, coming quite down to the water’s edge, is 
the town Chautauqua,—formerly called Fairpoint. Itis a town 
of many hundreds of neat cottages, and in the summer season 
of the “‘ Assembly ’”’ of hundreds of tents,—all swarming with 
happy Christian families and their friends. ‘‘ Beautiful for a 
situation’ is our modern Zion; and, as “‘a thing of beauty, 
is a joy forever” to all who seek rest, recreation, and inspira- 
tion from the associations and influences that center there. 


As a center of travel few places will accommodate more edu- 
cators. But a few hours ride from Buffalo, a great railroad 
center,—but seventeen miles by boat from Jamestown, at the 
outlet of the lake, on the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, 
—connected by rail with Mayville at the head of the lake, 
three miles above, on the Pittsburgh and Buffalo railroad,— 
Chautauqua is easily accessible from every direction by boat 
and rail. The summer-excursion tickets from all parts of the 
country take in Chautauqua, The thousands from the West 
who pass down the lakes or over the railroads east every year 
will find it comparatively inexpensive and convenient to stop 
off and rest at Chautauqua. The other thousands in the 
Southern and Middle States who flock, like birds of passage, 
every summer to Northern latitudes, will find no more central 
point more desirable; and educators and others in the same 
latitude, will find in this high altitude and its bracing breezes 
medicine for their enervated systems, and mental and spiritual 
stimulus in the social atmosphere of Chautauqua that is not 
often found at places of summer resort in any latitude. 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Chautauqua has already achieved an enviable reputation. 
The root idea at Chautauqua is the professional instruction 
and training of Sunday-school teachers. The original organ- 
ization sought in the ‘National Sunday School Assembly,” 
by its four weeks’ meeting at Chautauqua in July and August 
every summer, to instruct and drill the captains of the Sunday- 
school army in the science and tactics of the Christian war- 
fare to be fought by that extensive organization. Principles and 
methods of teaching, lectures and class instruction, Bible 
readings and model-lessons, — every appliance and means of 
modern, improved teaching and managing of Sunday-schools 
are used and utilized in the Normal Sunday-school Course. 
But the educational work does not stop here. The Literary 
and Scientific Circle of 10,000 or 15,000 members scattered all 
over the country, has its head-center at Chautauqua, and 
holds its annual reunions and feasts of reason in its native 
groves. This organization is the child of Chautauqua, and is 
doing wonders in promoting general intelligence, and a gen- 
eral good taste for pure literature and science. Moreover 
there is a well-organized school of languages that holds annual 
Sessions in these already classic groves. Large classes of en- 
thasiastic students are testing the natural method of learning 
foreign languages under the most skillful teachers of that 
method, during the entire summer season. Little children, 
and college professors and presidents, find it pleasant and 
Profitable to learn to speak foreign language in the natural 
Way from native teachers, educated in and teaching with in- 
tense enthusiasm each his own vernacular. 

Again, Chautauqua has erected a broad platform to all 
healthful and helpful thought in 

SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION. 

The ripest scholais, the most eloquent advocates, and the 
most advanced leaders in every line of progressive Christian 
Civilization are found here, and encouraged to speak from the 
platform at Chautauqua, Every denomination of Christian 


thinkers and workers, every new phase of genuine progress is 
welcomed and fostered at Chautauqua. 

Again, The Teachers’ Retreat is already an organic part of 
the Chautauqua enterprise. In this, teachers of various ranks 
and every creed meet daily for weeks, and in an easy conver- 
sational way, discuss the educational questions of the day. 
The predominant aim in this department of instruction is to 
quicken and guide thought to a sound philosophy, and best 
methods of teaching. 

But I must not elaborate. Chautauqua is, in the words of 
Joseph Cook, “a summer university.” Its atmosphere is con- 
genial to educators. With its “ Hall of Philosophy,” its chil- 
dren’s temple, its amphitheater, and other facilities for audi- 
ences and schools; with its excellent sanitary and police ar- 
rangements, and its moral and Christian social influences,— 
Chautauqua, of all summer resorts, offers greater inducements 
than any other to the educator who would mingle pleasure and 
profit in the summer vacation. . 


AS A PERMANENT SUMMER HOME 


for the annual meetings of the National Association and Coun- 
cil, I need add but a word. The Association has, so far, done 
missionary work, as an itinerant. Since the summer of ’67 I 
have attended nearly every session. With others I have swel- 
tered in St. Louis, baked in Boston, and blistered in Baltimore, 
in order to show the Association to all sections, and leave its 
foot-prints for good in all latitudes and longitudes of the land. 
If it has had a mission to the great cities in the hottest of 
the heated season, has the time not arrived when it is wisest 
and best to give it a local habitation, and so give to it an edu- 
cational power it has not yet realized ? Whether this plan is 
practicable or not, it is plain that certain arguments favor it. 
Teachers need, and should seek the country, and not the city, 
during their summer vacation. Few will be attracted to the 
great cities even by the Association meeting, while many will 
combine the advantages of the Association meeting and Chau- 
tauqua gladly if they can do so. Not even a respectable 
minority of the teachers of the great cities in which the As- 
sociation has heretofore met, have been enrolled in attendance. 


Again, five dollars a week for board at Chautauqua is more 
encouraging than the same expense per day in the hotels of 
the great cities. Whatever others may think, I am ready to 
vote to hold the annual sessions of the Association at Chau- 
tauqua for a series of years, and until a more desirable loca- 
tion is found. I can conceive of no good and sufficient reason 
for taking it to precisely those places that will feel its influ- 
ence least, and where fewest of the workers will naturally go. 

California, Pa., May, 1880. GrorGE P. BEARD. 


GEORGIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST DAY. 
This body was called to order in Macon, May 5, by the Vice- 
President, Mr. Charles Lambdin, of Barnesville, principal of 
the largest private school in the State. He read an inaugural 
on the “‘ Dignity of the Teachers’ Profession.”’ He acted with 
admirable dignity and courtesy, and kept the best order we 
have ever had in the Association. He was elected president 
another year. This is the first meeting we have ever held 
without Mr. Mallon’s presence. He was the founder of the 
body. His work, however, has taken root very thoroughly. 

The excellent paper by Mr. Gannon, of the Cathedral School, 
Savannah, on “Latin in Preparatory Schools,” caused some 
discussion in regard to the study of minute grammatical de- 
tails, on which a portion of the convention, Jed by the Secre- 
tary, thought too much attention was sometimes bestowed. 

On the afternoon of the first day a Mallon memorial meeting 
was held. It was an honorable and affecting tribute to the 
dead teacher from his co-workers. A number of those who 
knew him best gave their personal recollections. Probably the 
most impressive part of the meeting was found in the speeches 
of a number of the brighter young men of the Association who 
had only known him in our annual gatherings, but who warmly 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the infection of his enthu- 
siasm. Measures were taken to have the various published 
tributes collected into a pamphlet. 

Another result of the memorial meeting was the formation 
of a committee on necrology, charged with the duty of collect- 
ing some account of noted Georgia teachers who have passed 
away. The convention passed, by a standing vote, resolutions 
of sorrow and respect for Mr. Mallon. 

SECOND DAY. 

On Wednesday, Miss L. A. Haygood, of the Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, read her excellent paper on “‘ Written Work.” 
It was regarded as one of the best papers ever read before the 
Association, and a gentleman present who desired its distribu- 
tion among country teachers, in a few minutes raised funds for 
its publication. In order to avoid the danger of cram for the 
eonstant written examinations on which pupils are marked, 
Miss Haygood recommends that the pupils shall not know when 
the examinations are coming until they reach school. This, 
of course, does not refer to final examinations. On the same 
day the citizens of Macon had a Sunday-school celebration at 
their beautiful park, and sent carriages for the teachers to 


come and dine with them in the open air. They had the bar- 
becued meats which are characteristic of the South. 

During Wednesday afternoon and the next morning a great 
deal of interest was shown in an explanation and illustration 
of the combined Word and Phonic method of teaching reading. 
It is, of course, not new to city teachers in Georgia, but has 
not generally taken root in the country. The attention with 
which a large number of the body listened, and the intelligent 
questions they asked, showed the spirit of improvement. Mr. 
Howard, an Englishman lately settled in Georgia, and an ex- 
cellent teacher, talked of it, though it was not so new to us as 
he seemed to think; and Mr. 8. G. Brinkley, one of the most 
promising of our young men, made a delightful talk and illus- 
tration with some of his pupils. 


THIRD DAY. 

The Association was, on Thursday, much interested in an 
account of the “‘ Natural Method of Teaching Languages,’’ by 
Professor Lynes, of Shorter College, an institution for girls, to 
which a citizen of Georgia has given $75,000 since the war. 
When Professor Lynes finished, Mr. Frederic proposed he 
should illustrate, talking to the convention as a class, Pro- 
fessor Lynes began, and the Association good-humoredly re- 
sponded. Mr. V. Orr then illustrated in the same way with 
German. Miss S. Candler, of Barnesville, also read a paper 
on ‘* True Culture,’ in which she satirized some of our school 
follies. Professor Dickson’s excellent paper was read at night. 
He excited much interest. 

The Association visited the Macon schools, Wesleyan Female 
College, and Mercer University. At Wesleyan they were en- 
tertained with music and recitations. They adjourned to meet 
in Atlanta, May, 1881. E. A. B. 


VARIETIES. 


TO D— 
When first the days are warm and bright, 
When first the blue-birds sing, 
When first the wind against the cheek 
In subtle odors seems to speak 
Of Memory and Spring : 


When tender grass on sunny slopes 
Is thickening day by day, 
When baby ferns are half uncurled, 
When early sunbeams warm the world, 
And graceful catkins sway ; 


Then in the meadows cool and wide 

the flower I love, 
And many folk to seek it go, wt 
And cut it carefully below 

And pluck it from above. aii 


A modest plant, and little known 
To those possessed of means : 
Yet welcome to the poor man’s wife, 
The luxury of humble life, 
Is dandelion greens. C. A. P. 
— The Petersbourgskia Viedomosti insists that the popular 
estimate of the population of Russia is very far behind the 
times. The grand total of the population for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1879, it places at 97,000,000, which figures, it pre- 
dicts, will in two years be increased to 100,000,000. Whether 
allowance is made in this estimate for losses by the recent 
war or pestilence we are not informed. 


— The clergyman in a certain town having, as the custom 
is, published the banns of matrimony between two persons, 
was followed by the clerk’s reading the hymn beginning with 
these words,—‘‘ Deluded souls that dream of heaven!’ 


— Queen Victoria’s income is $6,300 aday. The Czar has 
more than any other European sovereign,—$25,000 a day. 


— Registering Women Voters in Boston.—We are indebted to 
a ‘‘staff correspondent” for the following anecdote concerning: 
the recent registration of female voters in Boston. Its accu- 
racy is vouched for by an eminent artist,—one of the most 
distinguished stone-cutters of the Hub. 

Enter, old lady of a certain age. ‘‘ I wish to register, sir.’’ 
‘Your name, please?’ ‘‘ Almira Jane Simpson.” ‘‘ Your 
age ?”’ ‘*Beg pardon.” ‘Your age?” ‘‘DolI understand 
that I must give my age ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, miss, the law requires it.”’ 
‘Worlds, sir, would not tempt me to giveit ! Not that I care. 
No ; {I had as lief wear it on my bonnet, as a hackmen does 
his number ; but I’m a twin, and if my sister has a weakness, 
it is that she dislikes any reference made to her age ; and I 
could not give my own, because [ don’t wish to offend her.” — 
Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 

— The value of silver produced in this country annually is 
about $80,000,000, and of gold $140,000,000. 

— School-teachers’ wages in Japan are rather infinitesimal, 
something less than $24 a year sufficing for the average coun- 
try schoolmaster. This is even worse than the system in this 
country of “‘ boarding ’round”’ the rural teacher. 

— Voted, That the board hire a mule to teach the winter 
term, and a few mules to teach the summer term,’’ was the 
reading of the record of a school-district meeting. What the 


board is supposed to have been authorized, was the employ- 
ment of a ‘‘ male to teach the winter term, and a / e to 
teach the summer term.’”’ The clerk who made the record is 


wanting and not found.—Lancing Republican. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


The next semi-annnal meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the School Committee, on Mason street, Boston, May 28, 1880, 
at 9.15 o’clock, A.M. 


9.15: Gpenteg exercises and preliminary business. 
9.30: Resolved, That the best interests of the high school demand a 
é in its courses of study and in its methods of ction. Discus- 
sion, introduced by W. H. Lambert, Superintendent of Schools, Malden, 


10.30: Resolved, That the new d re in educational affairs in New 
England merits hearty commendation. Discussion, introduced by Prof. 
G. A. Walton, Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

11.30: Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, is 


invited, and will be present and deliver an address, if duties at Washing- 


>. f the Committee Correspond A. P. Stone, Superintend 
of the Comm on ndence; A. P. Stone, Supe - 
ent cf Schools, Springfield, Mass., chairman. Discussion of the report. 


1,00: Election of officers and general business. 

All school superintendents in New England are cordially invited to be 
present and participate in the discussions. Will those who receive this 
circular not only endeavor to be present themselves, but also invite other 
superintendents who may be unknown to the Secretary, that we may have 


Gloucester, Mass., May 8, 1880. L. H. MARVEL, Secretary. 
— 
FRANKLIN AND HAMPSHIRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Teachers’ Association 
of Franklin and Hampshire counties at Hatfield, Mass., will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22, 1880. 

. 10.00 A.m.: Class Exercise in Music; Henry Jones, Northamp- 
Hatfield. on, “ Language 


. ision of Schools;” W.H. Smiley, New Salem. 
* Lessons to be Derived from the Examinations in Norfolk County;” G. A. 
Walton, West Newton. Class Exercise in Music ; Henry Jones, North- 


ampton. “The Kindergarten; Miss C.T. Haven, Florence. Discussion, 
3 the Useof English.” “Teaching Geology;” J. Y. Bergen, 
r., eld. 


Evening Address, 7.45 P. M.: “ A Teacher of the Old School;"’ Prof. M. 
Stuart Phelps, Northampton. 

Saturd 9.00 A.M.: “Metric System” (with apparatus); C. P. Hall, 
Hinsdale, N. H. “ Natural History in Common Schodls;” J. G. Scott, 
Westfield. “Uniformity of Requirements for Admission to College;’ 
Prof. E. P. Crowell, Amherst. “Latin in the High School;” Chas. A. 
Wight, Conway. *“ Teachers who Fail;”’ J. M. Hitt, Shelburne Falls. 

1.30 P. M.: “ les of Teaching;’’ J. W. Dickinson, Boston. Dis- 
cussion, “ Industrial Education.”” Reports of committees and election of 
officers. “ How is it that our Pupils Learn so Much and Know so Little?” 
E. A. Hubbard, Springtield. 

Free return-tickets over the Connecticut river railroad may be secured 
by asking the conductor for them on the train coming to the convention ; 
and over the Fitchburg railroad, by ap lying to A. B. Copeland at the con- 

entertainment. 


vention. The people of Hatfield will furnis 
LILLIAN R. COPELAND, Vice-President, Florence, Mass. 


NORFOLK COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Memorial Hall, Canton, 
commencing Friday morning, May 14. The exercises were in 
charge of Prest. J. W. Armington, of Weymouth; and S. W. 
Billings, of Sharon, was chosen secretary. 

E. B. Lefavour, of Holbrook, read a carefully prepared paper 
upon the “ First Principles of Teaching.”’ The speaker claimed 
that the safety of the State and the prosperity of the individual 
both demand that the youth of the community shall be pre- 
pared for the duties and pleasures of adult life by a proper 
course of training, physical, intellectual, and moral. The 
work of the school-room divides naturally into three parts, en- 
forcing order, im ng instruction, and promoting correct 
mental and moral habits. The speaker explained that, in im- 
parting instruction, success depended upon interesting the 
pupil, on arousing his full mental activity, and on keeping 
within the limits of his ability. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed offered a paper upon ‘‘ What a Child 
Knows before He is Five Years Old, and the Use to be Made 
of it in Schools.’”’ He said that it was too often the case that 
teachers ignored whatever knowledge the child had acquired 
before entering the school. He urged teachers to take advan- 
tage of this knowledge, and thus encourage the child to fur- 
ther study. The speaker gave a detailed description of the 
manner in which the child gained its first hnowieden. This 
was followed by a discussion. 

Mr. I. Freeman Hall, of Quincy, next spoke of “ How Read- 
ing and Spelling should be Taught in Primary Schools.” In 
speaking of the various methods used, he said that the teacher 
should always present to the class not the words, but the real 
objects of thought which those words represent. It is better 
for a child to attach wrong ideas to all he reads than to form 
a habit of reading unintelligently. The ideal of a primary 
teacher should be to teach as naturally as mothers, but as care- 
fully and as economically as a shrewd man conducts his busi- 
ness. This can best be accomplished what is called the 
** Natural Objective Method.” Thes er had not forgotten, 
through dwelling so long on objects and objective teaching, 
that words themselves, though they serve as the transparent 
media of thought, have also a definite outline, are objects; and 
so it is very important that pupils be taught to rec ze and 

ounce words. This can best be done by the Word Method. 

e 8 r said that sounds must be taught in connection 
with letters as their representatives. If reading is perfectly 
taught, the spelling, in connection with writing, will take care 

A spicy debate upon the various methods advanced followed, 
and atone o’clock the convention was invited to adjourn to the 
lower hall, where the ladies of the town had prepared a collation. 

“Teaching English in our Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. 
N. L. Knox, of Boston, presented some important truths in 


regard to the manner of teaching English in our elementary 
schools, by saying that it was necessary to attract the attention 


of the class by placing some familiar object before them to 
draw out their conversational powers. hen the interest of 
the class is fastened upon the subject, they can learn much 
more rapidly than when their attention is divided. 


This paper was followed by an instructive and interesting 
article upon “ Physiology: when Taught, How, How Much,”’ 
by F. F. Forsaith, M.D., of Weymouth. He showed the im- 
portance of all scholars knowing how to take care of them- 


selves, both in school and out, and urged that the study of 
physiology, instead of being confined to the high school, should 
taught in the lower classes. This is necessary on account 
of the | number of scholars who do not enter the high 
school, and thus lose the study of this important branch. 


The afternoon exercises closed with an address upon ‘‘ The 
Moral Ventilation of the School-room,” by J. H Dean, of 
Hyde Park. He affirmed that people were apt to forget the 
moral influence thrown around their children at school, al- 


though they were very particular in regard to the condition of 
the atmosphere. He offered three essentials as requisite to 
the teaching of children: ‘‘ Teach the scholars to respect them- 
selves, and to respect others, and to respect their instruction.”’ 


The evening session was devoted to an essay upon “‘ School 
Supervision (as illustrated by the results of the examination 
of the schools of Norfolk County), by George A. Walton, of 
the State Board of Education. 

— A report of the Worcester County (Mass.) Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at Worcester on Saturday last, is crowded over 
to our next issue. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE MERRIMAC VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The second regular meeting was held at Concord, on Satur- 
day, May 8, and largely attended. 

. Miss Ada D. Cone, teacher of drawing, of Concord, gave an 
exercise illustrating her ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Drawing in 
the Public Schools.”’ 

John L. Stanley, principal of Concord High,School, followed 
with a clas of pupils, showing his methods of teaching. Latin, 
which was made intensely interesting. Messrs. Cowell of 
Francestown Academy, and Walton of McGaw Normal Insti- 
tute, continued the discussion upon methods of teaching 
Latin. 

In the afternoon a clas exercise in Reading was conducted 
by Miss Alice T. Couch, of Concord. ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Primary Reading’’ were discust by Supt. W. E. Buck of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Burbeck of Nashua. A portion of the session 
was devoted to answering queries deposited in the Query-box, 
by Isaac Walker, principal of the Pembroke Academy. Re- 
sponses wer made by Messrs. Stanley, Bacheller, Cogswell, 
Gay, and Stevens. The meeting was an interesting and profit- 
able one. 

— The exercises of the 6list anniversary of Pembroke Acad- 
emy wil occur on Wednesday, May 26. John M. Cochran, 
Esq., of Southbridge, Mass., wil giv an addres. In the even- 
ing ther wil be a reunion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The school board hav adopted an order providing 
that the several committees shal not exceed the amounts spec- 
ified in the estimates without first reporting the same to the 
board and receiving its sanction. 

Two ballots were had for a director of Drawing in the 
schools, on each of which Walter Smith received seven votes 
and eight blanks were cast; but as thirteen votes] ar necessary 
to elect, Mr. Smith was not elected, and therefore the election 
was postponed until the next meeting, when another warm 
discussion is expected on this election, as wel as on the elec- 
tion of a director of music. 

The seventh examination for women by Harvard Univer- 
sity, wil be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati, beginning May 26. There wil be two grades, pre- 
liminary and advanct. Young women needing pecuniary 
aid for fees or board may apply to the Secretary of the Woman’s 
Education Association, 114 Boylston street. 


— The high and grammar school principals of Berkshire 
County hav formed an association, whose membership wil be 
limited to all teachers in high and select schools, and to all 
male principals of grammar schools. October of each year 
was designated as the time for the annual meeting. It is not ex- 
pected that membership wil reach above twenty or thirty teach- 
ers. At the meeting at which the organization was made, Mr. 
Baldwin, of Pittsfield, red a very able paper on the topic, “ In 
what Teachers Fail,” emphasizing thre general heads; viz., 
general intelligence, developing a professional spirit, influence 
on character. He urged the necessity of a committe of teach- 
ers, whose duty should be to examin all teachers, not leaving 
this important matter with persons disinterested. Mr. Ballard 


| gave interesting views of high schools and academies, and Mr. 


Mills, of Greylock, spoke on the advantages of private schools. 


Mr. Baldwin was elected president of the association, and 
Mr. Beckwith, of Adams, secretary. 

— The County Teachers’ Association wil hold its annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, June4and5. W. B. Rice, W. P. Beck- 
with of Adams, H. H. Ballard of Lenox, Principal Hosmer of 
Great Barrington, Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester, and Rev. 
C. V. Spear wil participate in the exercises. 

—It has been decided to form a permanent educational 
council in Essex county, to consist of the principal of the 
Salem Normal School, the superintendents of schools, and 
representatives of the several school committees, — each city 
school board to be entitled to send thre delegates to the coun- 
cil; each town school committe consisting of six or fewer 
members to send one delegate; and each larger committe of a 
town to be allowed one delegate in addition for each additional 
six members. The council has already decided to proceed 
with the work of examination. A committe has been ap- 
pointed to prepare sets of questions in the requisite branches, 
to present these questions for consideration; at a meeting to 
be held at the Salem Normal School building, on Friday, May 
21, at2.30p.m. At this meeting the following proposition 
wil be considered and acted upon: to hold examinations on 
Saturday, June 5 and 12, four and a half hours each day; to 
use the sets of questions, as adopted, and hold the examina- 
tions at several central points in the county, perhaps in the 
cities; to invite candidates to attend these examinations; and 
to invite committees to authorize the acceptance of the certifi- — 
cates which wil be issued, as evidence of scholarship in future 
candidate-teachers. Wil the school committees in the county 
send delegates to the meeting of May 21, and wil superintend- 
ents be present, —to have a voice in the conduct of affairs 
from the outset ? 

— The corner-stone of the new building at Wellesley Col- 
lege, to be erected with the $100,000 given by Mrs. Valeria G. 
Stone, of Malden, is to be laid May 27. President Porter is 
to make the addres, and Mrs. President Hayes is expected to 
be present. 

— The public schools of Fall River wer visited by Governor 
Long and other distinguisht guests on Thursday last. Super- 
intendent Connell, in behalf of the schools, gave the Governor 
a warm addres of welcom, saying, in closing: ‘‘ The common 
schools of Massachusetts form the corner-stone on which her 
fame, her glory, and her power among the nations of the earth 
rest. They ar our present protection and our future hope, 
and as such I desire to escort you to these rooms wher the 
foundation of our common school education is being laid by 
skillful and faithful teachers.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BARRINGTON.—This model New-England town has added an- 
other attraction, in a fre public library of about 2,000 volumes, 
contributed by many friends of the town and its very intelli- 
gent people. Professor Cady, the well-known teacher, has 
been elected librarian, and the library has been plact in a de- 
partment of his well-arranged school-rooms. Ther ar nearly 
two thousand books upon the shelves, pamflets without num- 
ber, maps, charts, pictures, etc. The town has made an ap- 
propriation of $250, the State $100, friends of the library $100, 
and books and contributions ar constantly coming in. Succes 
to the library and reading-room of this grand old town! 

— Fifty dollars hav been appropriated for the introduction 
of vocal music in the schools of Bristol. Rev. Mr. Lane has 
resigned the chairmanship of the School Committe, and Rev. 
Dr. Morrison has been elected in his place. Number of pu- 
pis in schools, 820. The high school is under excellent in- 
struction and management. 

— The following is a statement of the appropriations for public 
schools in North Kingston for the school year ending April 30, 
1881: From State, $1,810.19; from town, $2,500; from registry 
votes, $280.85; from dog-tax, $167.50; balance from last year, 
$31.39 ; total amount of appropriations, $4,789.93. Amount 
divided equally between each school district, $87.85. Amount 
apportioned to each scholar, $7.68. The chairman of the School 
Committe, Mr. J. A. Brown, and Mr. Chas. E, Faxon, Super- 
intendent of the public schools of the town, ar appointed a 
committe to revise and republish the public school rules and 
regulations of the town. 

— The Pawtucket School Board hav effected their organiza- 
tion as follows: Chairman — Fred Sherman; Superintendent— 
Andrew Jencks; Clerk—A.S.Calhoun. The following stand- 
ing committees were appointed: On Qualifications — Messrs. 
Sherman, Jencks, and Chase; On Promotions—Messrs. Jencks, 
Eastwood, and Wilson; On Books—Messrs. Tillinghast, Jencks, 
and Sherman; On Care of Property—Messrs. Arnold, Cush- 
man, and Chase; On Music — Messrs, Adams, Cushman, and 
Tillinghast; On Evening Schools—Messrs. Tillinghast, Adams, 
and Eastwood. 

— Voting on nominations for trustees of Brown University 
wil begin on the first of June. Two vacancies hav occurred 
since last commencement, as follows: A Baptist vacancy, caused 
by the transfer to the Board of Fellows of Rev. Heman Lin- 
coln, D.D.; also a Baptist vacancy, caused by the deth of the 
late Samuel G. Arnold, LL.D. Thirty-six different nomin- 


ations hav been handed in. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

— Rev. John R. Herrick, D.D., of West Hartford, Conn., 
has just been elected president of Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon, succeeding Rev. S. H. Marsh, D.D. He was a 
classmate of President Seelye of Amherst College, Rev. N. G. 
Clark, D.D., and other wel-known prominent men. He is re- 
garded as a fine scholar, and of great executiv ability. 

— Mun Yen Chung, a Chinese student, wil be coxswain for 
the Yale crew at New London. 

— The enclosed circular wil show that committees ar in ear- 


nest in executing the law for compulsory attendance: 


OFFICE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
CAPITOL, HARTFORD, APRIL 10, 1880. 

The State Board of Education respectfully invite the codperation of all 

rents and school officers in their efforts to promote the observance of 
the law for the prevention of truancy and as ng The gain in school 
attendance since the adoption of our compulsory law shows the wisdom 
and value of the enactment. This law has met the sanction of the people, 
irrespective of party or sect. The labor unions, convinced that it is spe- 
cially fitted te promote the interests of the working-classes, have re 
edly passed resolutions in favor of its rigid enforcement. Many poor par- 
ents have learned that their oy one cause of their poverty, and 
that, as education is essential to thrift and Bg og ignorance should 
not be allowed to perpetuate indigence, e use the right to enforce 
mainly as an argument to persuade, — an authoritative appeal to ntal 
pride and foresight. We so press the advantages of education that at- 
tendance may be held a privilege rather than a legal necessity. 

But when reason and persuasion fail, coercion stands in their stead. 
The law protects helpless childhood, whose rights are sacred. It recog- 
nizes the claims of the humblest child to an education, as that which the 
State cannot neglect without detriment to itself and harm to a human 
soul. Not even by omission may the State doom a single child to igno- 
rance and its manifold evils, The temporary hardships to families by loss 
of children’s wages, occasionally incident to the observance of this law, 
will be counterbalanced a thousand-fold by the permanent benefit of both 

nts and children, while its neglect would inflict lasting evil upon them 
and the whole community. 

Attendance upon an evening school merely, or irregular instruction at 
home does not meet the demands of the law, which requires that such in- 
struction be regularly and thoroughly given. 

Our law in regard to non-attendance applies not to manufacturers only, 
but to merchants, mechanics, farmers, and all or ers of children. 
The manufacturers as a rule cheerfully comply with the law. ‘There is 
need of watchfulness in reference to the larger number who each employ 


one or more children in shops, or stores, on the farm or in the family. Sch 


All persons who know of any instance of the employment of children un- 
der fourteen years of age, who have not attended school the time required 
by law, are requested to send information of such fact to this office, giving 
the names and location of the employers of the children and the parents. 
A journey to the remotest part of the State will be amply compensated, 
if thereby a single child can be brought to school. 

NORTHROP, Sec’y. CHARLES B. ANDREWS, Pres’t, 


Mr. MASON IN JAPAN.—Mr. Luther W. Mason, who ac- 
cepted a position with the Japanese government, in the Tokio 
normal schools of Japan, as professor-of music, a post created 
specially for him, arrived in Yokahama from San Francisco, 
on March 2. Mr. Mason, it will be remembered, left Boston 
with the view of introducing the culture of the musical art, ac- 
cording to the system and methods,employed by him, into the 
primary schools of Japan. The Japan Weekly Mail, in noting 
Mr. Mason’s arrival, says his first work will be to find how 
many pure melodies existin Japan, founded upon the five-tone 
scale. Such of these melodies as exist can be preserved, and 
the proper accompaniment will be written forthem. The edu- 
cational department has already propared a building in the old 
Kaga Yashiki, consisting of ten rooms, and each containing a 
piano. There is also a hall for lectures. Mr. Mason will be 
assisted in the Japanese literary branch of his work by one of 


his most successful pupils, Mr. Isawa, who is devoted to his | college, with liberal privil 


a, and has t ho of its eventual progress in 
apan. The many friends of Mr. Mason in this country will 
watch his progress in Japan with hopeful interest. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—Most of the Ontario Normal School students 
who failed at the late examinations are being sent back for ad- 
ditional training. 

At a meeting held in Kingston, Ont., on behalf of the Meth- 
dist Educational Fund, the Rev. Dr. Bumash, of Victoria Col- 
lege (colored), states that the total amount raised last year for 
the purposes of this fund was $6,500; of this $4,500 was ex- 

nded in grants to aid young men who were sent by the con- 

erences to college. 

The examination for entrance to the high schools of the 
Province of Ontario will be held June 28 and 29. 

Miss Howard, a Canadian lady, is a popular physician in 
Tientsin, China. 

Sandford Fleming, C. E., C. M. G., engineer-in-chief of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, has been elected chancellor of 
Queen’s University, at Kingston. His oppponent was the 
Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. 

The council of the University of Manitoba have decided 
that the hood for bachelors of arts should be made of stuff, 
bordered with the usual rabbit-skin, and having a green silk 
cord as distinctive of the university. 


Ont10.—The Ohio State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Chautauqua, July 7, 8, and 9, at the Lake View Villa. The 
following is the program: 


July 7: Superintendent’s Section.—Inaugural Address, Prest. E. E. 
Spalding, Supt. of Galliopolis Schools; paver. Indus Education,” 
by Supt. C. W. Bennett, Piqua Schools. Discussion, opened by Mrs. A. B 


Johnson, of the Avondale Schools 
Paper, “ Literature for School Youth,” Supt. J. B. Peaslee, Cincinnati 
Schools. Discussion, opened wil Prof. E. 8. Cox, Parkersburgh, W. Va. 
Paper, *‘ Teachers’ Tenure-of-office,” Prof. Chas..W. Super, of Athens 
University. Discussion, opened by Supt. John McBurney, Cambridge 


ools. 

July 8: General Section.—Inaugural ‘Address, byfPrest. R. McMillen, 
Youngstown Schools. 

Paper, “ A Knowledge of Mental Philosophy and Physiol Combined 
Essential to the Educator’s Success,’’ Prest. A. B. Hinsdale, Hiram College. 

Paper, “‘ School Science,”’ Prof. John Mickleborough, Princ. Cincinnati 
Normal School, , Discussion, opened by Jacob Tuckerman, Prest. Grand 
River Institute. 

Paper, “ Normal Schools and Institute Work,” Supt. R. W. Stephen- 
son, Columbus. Discussion, opened by H. 8S. Lehr, Prest. Northwestern 
Normal School at Ada. 

July 9: Annual Address, Hon, E. E. White, Prest. Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Paper, ‘‘ On Supervision, more than any other one Method, depends the 
Success of our Schools,” Supt. W. H. Cole, Maysville. Discussion, opened 
by Supt. 8. D. Brown, Hamilton. 

Paper, “The Quincy Method,—not New,” Prof. A. M. James, Cleve- 
land High School. Daecemion, opened poy Supt. John Hancock, Dayton. 

The railroad rates will be one cent per mile each way, and the hotels 
will entertain members at $1.50 per day. Those desiring can remain over 
and attend the National Association the proeite week, at the same 
rates. A very large meeting is confidently — ° 

The following persons constitute the executive committee who have the 
Association in charge: Prest. E. F. Moulton, Warren; G. W. Walker, 
Lima; M. S. Campbell, Youngstown ; W. W. Ross, Fremont; J. W. 
Athens; R. McMillen, Youngstown; and Sec. M. 8. Turrill, 
Cincinnati. 


have been taken toward con- 


KEentucky.—Important ste 
echanical College into a State 


verting the Agricultural and 


.|intendent of Public Instruction on Tuesday, Ma 


The recent slature made 
an appropriation of about $17,000 a year, which, added to the 
preones income, make an endowment fund of $27,000 a year. 

ew buildings will be erected this summer, and the College 
(embracing several chairs, including Pedagogics), under its 
new charter, will be opened in September. 


MissourI.—Mr, E. H. Long, Assistant Superintendent of 
the St. Louis schools, has been elected superintendent in place 
of Prof. W. T. Harris, whose resignation takes place this month. 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville has been celebrating her centennial. 
In doing this various days were set apart for the considera- 
tion of different subjects, and Friday, the 7th inst., was de- 
voted to the Teachers’ Educational Convention. There was a 
good attendance of those interested in education from all 
my of the State, but specially so from East Tennessee. Dr. 

. A, Atchison, president of the Centennial Board of Direc- 
tors, extended a hearty welcome to the visitors. John Eaton, 
LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, presented the argu- 
ment for the wisdom of the statesmanship which makes com- 
mon, normal, and high school accessible to all. Rev. A. P. 
Fitzgerald, D.D., formerly State Supt. of Schools for California, 
discussed ‘‘ Education in the South.”’ W. T. Harris, LL.D.. 
late Supt, of the St. Louis schools, chose as his subject ‘‘ The 
Press as an Educator.” Prof. E, 8, Joynes, of East Tennes- 
see University, spoke upon ‘‘ Educational Progress.” The 
convention was a decided success, 


ILLINOIS.—The State Normal University, — E. C. Hewitt, 
Normal, will hold its commencement exercises 


ay 23- 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the State normal schools was held at the office of the — 

11, 1880. 
The principal business transacted was the election o principals 
and teachers of the three schools for the coming year. Prof. 
Irwin Shepard was reélected principal of the Winona Normal 
School; Prof. D. L. Kiehle was reélected principal of the St. 
Cloud Normal School; Prof. Edward Searing was elected prin- 
cipal of the Mankato Normal School in place of Prof. D. C, 
John, resigned. It seemed that much excellent work had been 
done in favor of Professor Searing, as the vast number of tes- 
timonials as to his eminent ability and extended experience 
submitted, showed, 


WIscoNnsIN.—The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Madison, July 6, 7, and 8. The superintendents will hold a 
convention on the 7th, at the same place. The annual exam- 
anges 3 State certificates will begin at Madison, commenc- 

ng Aug. 10. 


Texas.—The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
has 76 students, and is reported to be prospering. The stand- 
ard of the literary department is high. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 


John Y. Simpson, M.D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: ‘‘ The 
Acid has,—to use the lady’s own expression, to whom it was 


given as a Nerve Tonic,—‘ made me a new nervous system.’ ”’ 


Ig When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

New Departures in Col ~~ Control and Culture ; 
by Rev, Caleb Mills. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Young Folks’ Book of Poetry ; for schools and fami- 
lies ; selected and arranged by Louis J. Campbell ; 

night’s Popular History of England ; Vol. I1.; 30c.; 
Rowland Hill: His Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Beyings:; 
4 Vernon J. Charlesworth, with an introduction by 

Spurgeon; 15c.; “Standard Series.”” New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co. 

A Practical and Critical Grammar of the English 
Language ; by Noble Butler. Louisville, Ky.: Joh 
P, Morton & Co. 

Ballads and Lyrics; selected and arranged by 
pA Cabet Lodge; $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Os- 

0. 

Graded Selections for Memorizing ; adapted for use 
at home and in school; by John B. Peaslee, A. M., 
Ph.D. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

A Practical Treatise on Sea-sickness : Its Symptoms, 
Nature, and Treatment ; by George M. Beard, A.M., 
M.D. New York: E. B. Treat. 

The New American Advanced Speller; exchange 
Price, 25 cts. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 

The Metric System, and Interchange@f Weights and 
Measures ; by D. Beech, Jr., and E. A.G@ibbens. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rollo's Journey to Cambridge ; with Mls. and illust’d 
cover; by F.G. Atwood. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
for Science-teaching ; No. Vi.—The Oyster, 

lam, and other Common Mollusks; by A. Hyatt. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

An Elementary Treatise on Analytical Geometry ; 
qubracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to 
ta of Three Dimensions; by E, A. Bowser. 

ward, Ho! or, Aduntures at Rangeley Lakes; by 

Farrar ; 12mo, cloth; $1.40. Boston: 
rd. 

onnte the Third and Fourth Generation; by Helen 

bell ; -16mo, extra cl. ; $1.00. Reminiscences 
Ne ler; by Henry Wikoff; 604 pp., extra cloth ; $1.75. 

York Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Sume Bright Future; price $1.00. Chicago: H. A. 


ner & Co, : 
PAMPHLETS, ETO, 
wontra Report of the Board of Health of the City of 
an ville for the two years ending Dec 31,1878. From 
 Citizen’s Auxiliary Sanitary jiation. 


We have the names of several 
will , e | Teachers on our books who are 
Schon” fill positions in schools in Southern States. 
ol Boards, for further information may address 
W, New-England Bureau of Education, 16 

» Mase; 


“CLASSIC SPECIMENS.” 


In Neat 18mos, Cloth, 45 ets. each. 


CESAR. The Second and Third Campaigns of the 
Gallic War. Edited by W. G. RuTHERFORD, 
B.A., Balloil College, Oxford, and Assistant-Mas- 
ter at St Paul’s School. 


HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and 
Vill, The Exhibition of Xerxes. Edited by A. H. 
Cook, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

HORACE. ‘The First Book of the Odes, Edited b 
T. E. PAGE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at the Char- 
terhouse, 

OVID. Selections from the Fasti and Epistles. 
Edited by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eaton. 

Siege of Pylos. Edited by ©. E. GRaves, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

VERGIL. The Fifth Hneld. The Funeral 
Games. Edited by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

VERGIL. The Second Georgic. Edited J.H, 
SKRINE, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
and Assistant-Master at Uppingham. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
171 12 East 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Blue-badge Boys. 


The Congregationalist of Boston says: ‘“ The Blue- 
badge Boys is the best book of its sort which we have 
seen in many months. It is sensible, sparkling, and 
suggestive. it ought to be in every family where there 
are boys and girls growing aps and in every Sabbath- 
school library. The hints which it gives of practical 
mutual helpfulness and of service to others are as 
valuable as they are natural. Let the ministers who 
do not know what to do with the bright neve of 
their parishes read the book and take its hints. 
They will relish it for themselves, or, if they do not, 
they ought to ashamed of themselves. For a bright 
breezy, stimulating book, full of unaseuimin piety, an 
as natural and h as a happy lad’s laugh, this 
stands near the top of the list.” 


16mo, 384 pp., 4 cuts; $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 

23 Franklin Street, posten | 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 

Street, 
157 Market Street, San Francisca 


The CHEAPEST and BEST Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Complete in One Volume, for $1.00. 


Crowell’s Edition,” rar. 
tion, with Glossary, Index to Familiar Passages, 
and Index to the Characters in each Play. 


This Edition is indispensable for cross-reference, its 
line numbers being used in Schmidt’s Lexicon, Abbott's 
Grammar, and by the majority of recent editors and 
critics. One volume, 12mo, 1097 pp. Cloth, plain edge, 
$1.00 ; gilt edge, $1.25. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


271 b 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 


LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 
As we are now Sepetetng our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring gee employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the v best and cheapest method for 
keeping aecounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents a taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


schools ts. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 

240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 

] Read “ Our Grand Premium,” on 
TEAC ERS! 2d page of the two previous issues. 
any Teachers have secured this beautiful prize. 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


Schools and Teachers 


to Schools and Families superior American and Fosttop, Teachers for any Pepertenans of Instruc- 
sate “ Index,” just issued, he 9 Teachers’ Bulletin, list of School Properties for or to Rent, and 


other valuable information,—furnished for stamp. 


Pinckney’s School Directory, 278 pages * aan Edition, or special catalogue of any School on our list, 


free at Office or mailed for postage (6 cents 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


266 c Domestic Building, corner Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. 


Summer Normal Art School. 


Fourth Annual Session, for Teachers, Teachers of Drawing and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water 


and Oil Painting, Wood 
Send for circular. 


Opens Jul 


5, for four weeks. Expenses low. 
GOO 


Address ANNA 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY: 


NOUGH, Columbus, Ohio. 
$1.00 
Sample Co 


YEAR. 
cts, 
The only Publication of the kind, 


ER 


| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XI.—No., 21. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Bible Hygiene. - - - Presley Blakiston $1 25 
Rue’s Hap. - - - - - - - Drinkwater Robert Carter & Bros 1 50 
Almost too Late. - - - - - - Paull Thomas Y Crowell : bo 
owing and Doing. - - - - - - sa 
coe lord Penrith. Franklin Sq. Lib., No, 119. Harwood H r & Bros 15 
Casket of Literary Gems. Seventh edition. - - Crai W G Holmes 1 00 
Story of the Jubilee Singers. Revised edition. . Mars Houghton, Ongood & Co 10 
History and Traditions of Marblehead. - - - a 3 50 
Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe. Rev. ed. a 2 00 
Hachette’s Illustrated French Primer. - - - JB Lippincott J Co ‘ 80 
The Hair, Its Growth, Care, etc. - - - Leonard . ~ 00 
Hymns and Tunes. - - - - - - Mansfield 6 30 
Young Whaler. - : - - - - Kingston J 8 Ogilvie & Co 10 
es Graham. - - - - - - Dorsey T B Peterson & Bros 50 
ents. - - - - - - - Curry o> Hunt ; 3 
cam - - - - rts Bros 
Hon - - - DeKay Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 50 
Old Rome. - Burn Scribner & Welford 3 15 
History of the Reign of Queen Anne. - - . Burton we 13 50 
Germany, Past and Present. - - - - Gould - 8 40 
Glossary of Terms in Grecian, etc., Architecture. = - Parker 3 00 
- - - - Dutt United Presb'n B’d of Pub 30 
Bible Psalmody. - - - - - - Lewis “ “ “ 36 
Atlas of Human Anatomy. In 75 parte. - - - Oecsterreicher, Erdl A E Wilde & Co 75 
Surgical D osis of Tumors. - - . - Liicke A Williams & Co 25 
Fancy’s Frolics. - - - - - - Farley R Worthington 1 25 
Life pm Flowers. - - - - Greenwood = 1 50 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. - - - Proctor 3 00 
Our Common School System. - - - - Dodge Estes & Lauriat 1 50 
Monsieur Lecoq. - - - - - Gaboriau 50 
Rowland Hill. - - - - - - Charlesworth 1K Funk & Co 15 
Popular History of England. 2 vols. - - Knight « “ each, 35 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


INTERESTING Use ComMPoUND Oxy- 
GEN BY Puysicrans, — A large and steadily 
increasing number of intelligent physicians 
in all parts of the country are using Compound 
Oxygen in Chronic Cases which they have not 
been able to cure with ordinary remedies. 
Writes one: “I shall make the Oxygen Treat- 
ment a prominent feature in my practice, for 
I have tested it sufficiently to satisfy me of its 
merits. Says another: “I do know that my 
patient is a hundred per. cent. better, and is 
gaining rapidly. His left lung was almost con- 
solidated, but is now free except in one small 
spot.”” Another physician who used it in his 
own case says: I was relieved the first time I 
used it, of a very severe catarrh trouble; and 
my lung trouble promises to be a thing of the 
past.”” Writes another: ‘“‘I am thoroughly 
convinced that the Compound Oxygen is what 
we need in a vast army of Chronic Diseases.” 
We could give columns of extracts from our 
correspondence with physicians who are ang 
this new Treatment, all of the same tenor. I 
you wish to know what Compound Oxygen is, 
and what it cures, send for our Treatise on its 
Nature, Action, and Results. It will be mailed 
Sree. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

THe TourJee Excursions TO EUROPE 
AND THE EAst.—Dr. Tourjée of Boston pre- 
sents magnificent series of European tours for 
the coming summer. In the autumn he will 
send several parties to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. In the two years past he has taken 
over six hundred Americans through the Old 
World, and the unanimous testimony of those 
who have traveled under his care is that more 
than every promise was fulfilled. Possessing 
special facilities in connection with foreign 
_ travel, the manager is enabled to present un- 

usually attractive programs. This season he 
will include a much wider range of important 
cities than in previous years. Berlin, Vienna, 
Leipsic, Dresden, P. e, and Trieste, will be 
visited, as well as ndon, Paris, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, Turin, Mu- 
nich, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Berne, Geneva, and a score 
of other important art and educational cen- 
ters. The romantic lakes of Scotland, Swit- 
zeriand and Italy, the Rhine, the Alps, 
the famous Grottos of Adelsberg, and many 
other picturesque places are also included in 
the tours. Special excursions have been ar- 
ranged at very low rates for the great Sunday- 
school centennial celebration, which is to take 
- place in London in June, the great Handel 
musical festival, which is to come off at the 
Crystal Palace about the same time, and also 
in connection with the decennial representa- 
tion of the Passsion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
Send to E. Tourjée, Boston, for the explan- 
_atory circular and a copy of The Tourist.” 


TEACHERS wishing a good location for the 
establishment of a private school, or gentle- 
men desiring a fine residence in one of the very 
pleasantest Massachusetts towns, will do well 
to notice the advertisement of a fine estate in 
Foxboro, Mass., to be sold at mortgagee’s sale, 
in June. This property was formerly used as 
the home of a prominent New-England teacher, 
with a flourishing boarding and day school. 


The property is actually worth $ , is in 
good condition for immediate occupancy, and 


it is believed that an enterprising teacher could 
build up a successful school in that place at the 
present time. The terms of sale will be made 
easy to the purchaser,'as a large part of the 

urchase-money may remain on mortgage. 
For further information as to this valuable 
property, address Mr. R. S. Darling, Paw- 
tucket, R. L., or the editor of Tok JOURNAL. 


Messrs. BAKER, PRATT & Co., the most 
extensive school furnishers in the country, 
moved last week into their elegant five-story 
brick building at No. 19 Bond street, New 
York city. The School Furniture Department 
of their enormous business will be located on 
the second floor, with the offices of the estab- 
lishment, which are finished in ash; and with 
their samples of the various styles of School 
Furniture, Settees, Opera Chairs, Globes, and 
all varieties of School Apparatus, this floor 
presents an appearance inviting to the school 
officer and educator. In fact, it is so arranged 
that it becomes a genteel ‘‘ reception-room”’ for 
teachers, and especially adapted to the conven- 
ience and comfort of lady patrons. We advise 
all our readers who may be in New York to 
visit this great establishment. Mr Galpin, the 
entlemanly manager of the School Furniture 
partment, will make teachers at home in his 
quarters. The first floor of the new building is 
devoted to miscellaneous books, the basement 
to school-books, and the third story of the 
building to the Fancy Goods Department, in 
which are the thousands of styles of imported 
goods, recently selected in Europe by Mr. 
*ratt. 


WE take pleasure in announcing to our read- 
ers that Maemillan & Co., 22 Bond street, New 
York, are the authorized agents in this coun- 
try of the works published for the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press, which include 
the best classical authors in the world. The 
scientific and educational books published by 
this firm are of the very highest character, and 
their weekly announcement on the last page of 
THE JOURNAL should be examined. 


We invite the attention of school officers and 
teachers to the new announcement on the 
** Publishers’ Notes’’ page, in regard to ‘‘ The 
Union Teachers’ Agency”’ at 42 Bond street, 


New York, established by A. Lovell & Co. 
Mr. Lovell has an extended acquaintance with 
committees and teachers, and his facilities for 
aiding both to mutual advantage are excellent. 
Address as above for particulars, 


THE contents of Appletons’ Journal for 
June appear in a column on the first page. 
This able monthly discusses questions of great 


interest to the general reader. The editor, 
with eminent ability discusses moderii criti- 
cisms of old art in this number. 


Ir your Blackboards are bad, such as being 
very rough, scaling off, full of holes, cracks, 
etc., which makes them unfit to be used, send 


to J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, to 
repair them, as that is the cheapest way you 
can get them put in working order. 


** My troublesome back!” is the exclamation 
of more than one poor hard-working man and 
woman. Do you know why it aches? It is 


because your kidneys are over-tasked and 
need strengthening, and your system needs to 
be cl of badhumors. You seed Kidney- 


Wort. 


Summer School of Biology. 


The fifth session of the Summer School of Biology, 
designed expressly for teachers, will be opened at the 
Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
Mass., beginning July 7, and continuing six weeks. 

For circulars, apply to 

270 b ED RD S. MORSE, Salem, Maas. 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 


Will be held at Cazenovia, N. Y., from July 6th to 
August 6th. For particulars address 
A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) ¥. 


62 Broad Street, Utica, N. 
Summer School of Elocution, 
BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Elocution,” 


Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


ge Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 bh (1) 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass.,and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to applicants. 

L. SAUVEUR, Pu#.D., LL.D., 

268 (1) tf Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public a readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application, 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All ms desiring pete Chemicals and 
fine enical Apparatus will find the it stock 
1 assort t, at the lowest price in 


and most 
by addressin 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 


America, 
240 zz (1) 4 Miurrny St., New York. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTING 
Competing Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph bee Sketching from Nature, etc. 

ACADEMY OF AR 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Pri , 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 


O11, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Paint! 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silieate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T.,, Y, 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


ivi i 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematica] Instruments 

** [1.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 PP.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


~-- BARGAINS IN BOOKS, 


Appleton’s and Johnson's Cyclopedias, —also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work poblishea fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will] 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned, 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK co, 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 
> 8 A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 
Should bein the hands of every teacher and stu- 
dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 
and profit by every one. 
Size 544 x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 
trade, Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 
262tf£(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


SILK BANNER 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 


z 


in Colors 
and Gold, 


for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 
JOHNSON’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 
CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 

Chart No. I. contains #6 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 

36 illustrations ; Chart No. III., 38 illustrations ; Chart 

No. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 

colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 

inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


5 each r set, $18. 


General School } 
Furnishers. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TAILORING. 
SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in Spring and Summer 
Woollens. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 

on requ get up thoroughly satisfactory gar- 
ments. A. MicMELLAN & Cc 

2 Winter Street cor. sae n St., 


fro 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
l diseases. 


ousness Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints an seases 
and Nervous Disorders. 
'reé action 0, 686 
er to throw of wisease 
uffer Bilious pains and aches? 
iles, Constipation? 
rdered Kidneys ! 
endure nervous or sick h 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice 


A 


Ga of your 
jor 
BI 
(Will send post paid.) 


F ORAL REWARD CARDS, 4214, with toacher's maine 
prin to er, 2 cts. each. Samples 
name for dct. stamp, ADAMS, Hill, N.H. b 


— 
| 
a mont St. Stammering cured. 
E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
| 7 | 
: Because we allow these great organs to be- 
A more are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 
B 
| by 
4 
— Ww 
M & 00., Proprietors, 


May 20, 1880. 
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European Excursions. 
SUMMER GUIDE TO CENTRAL EUROPE, 


By LAFAYETTE ©, LOOMIS, A.M., 


the principal routes from Edinburgh to 
Comprist so a eosbelasy of French, German, and 


112 pages, price 


rice. 
Union 


For Europe! 


~Not a Tourist Agency. 


Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
for ladies and gentlemen of families. 
rivate, Accompanied and controlled 
out. A few, @ few, vacan- 


. MIS 
Box 307, Washington, 


Dr. 
and ITALY, 
Strictly select and 
by himeelf throug 
cles remaining. A 


265 d eow 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To HUROPE 
188 ; FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880. 


D.C. ; 
or 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MAW PARTY. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special for attending the Passion- 

at Ober- An au. 
hlet, containing fan particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Ind ent Travelers, all routes. 
Cook’s Excursioniat contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars sine 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New Lg - 0. Box 4197. 
265 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCK, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. - LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities—AML Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 t0 $660. 

A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


free, Address 
E. TOURJEE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Peuusylvania Educational Bureau. 


Colleges, Schools, and Families desiring 
superior Teachers can be supplied by applying to 


this Bureau, 
Full particulars 


Ne ch 
shout the employer. 
ualified Teachers desiring positions 
8 ould Send stamp for APPLIOCATION-FORM, 
o NSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
NFORMATION OF VACANCIES, 
ake early applicaton, 
L. B. LANDIS, 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Penn. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
Scientific Course. 
> e Pive Years’ Musical Course. 
tal for Honors in Clas- 
, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
ane the Sciences. 
eachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
be he College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


HOW 
188 OW ARD. 
Mase. 
b NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
fiela undred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
8t., or & 18 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schoo 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. ™ 
‘COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bighs Colleges and 


Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


My TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F sto. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
F. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, "y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW ¥ 
Medleal W YORK, 


Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


Ve LAW SCHOOL, 

Post Fate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 zz 


lar course two two 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
ie, Maas. home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. Spear & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
urses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s F 


erman, and Greek. 


erry, N. H. 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM OROUTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For mY or information, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 

55 Address E. H. RvuSsELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SoHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular oy ony Special and Ad 
course of study, two years. an ° 
vanced Course for special pdt of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, bag meng J Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address. ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, M tary. The 

erent departmen ergarten, Preparatory, an 
Up er, accommodate. ang of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
Or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
Boarding School for both sexes. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

ya for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
ot. A pleasant home, with thoro gh instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt: J. K. BuoKiyn, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEM ¥, 8t. Johnsbury 


Barre, Vt. A first-class 
fexpenses moderate. 


Vt., 
or advan for C and Scientific 
. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
W . Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
oe Worcester, Mass. 


LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., 
lish and Classical School. 
ewton, Mass. 51 ss 


T NE 
T. ALLEN, W. N 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, | P 


Publishers. | 
THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
OKING HAN 


BEEN 10 FOR. — IT MORE T 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of ‘‘ Good Times.”’ 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Sougs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackbeard | 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other’ 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
1vol.l6mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 

t™ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE HURRI U4 BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QU ESTION ANSWERED 


COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. | 


Specimens of this unrivaled Series, which has every- 
where met the most marked attention, will be mailed 
as follows : 

Primer,....65 cents; Grammar,........ 95 cents ; 

Reader,....70 cents ; Exercise Book, .. 70 cents, 


Manry’s Physical Geography. 


This world-famed book, now used in the best schools 
of all parts of the country, is mailed for examination 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Venable’s Geometry. 


This is a new mathematical work after Legendre, 
repared by the Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- | 
versity of Virginia. It is a fresh, strong, and practical 
work. Specimens mailed for $1.35. 


Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic. 


Now used in the principle Business Colleges, and 
dail more and more popular. Specimens 
mailed for $1.00. 


Descriptions of Holmes’ Readers, Maury’s Ge - 
phies, Venable’s Arithmetics, and other books, given 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
EASTWARD, HO! Adventuresin Range- 

ley Lakes, State of Maine. By Capt. CHARLES 
A. J. FARRAR, the popular guide to the Lake Re- 
gions. 12mo, cloth, Illus, $1.50. 


Telling in an entertaining way the vacation exploits in 
fishing and hunting, of a — of young campers out; 
and giving much information concerning these attract- 
ive regions; also showing how, when, and where to go. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 27 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


2mo, cloth; price, $1.25. 
HEALTH, AND HEALTH | HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 
WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes, Iilus., 
0, cloth; price, $1.00. 
: PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 


Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
er all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
SAV F ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ~ 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address, 269 
MENTARY. 
y: 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
THE PULPIT COM 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
Scientific Books, % es, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 


A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
olumes now ready : 


EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo..... 85.00. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Sent by mail on rece’ 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Doz. 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2 - 56 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 2 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ........... 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 

WOOLWORTH & CO., 
260zz 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp St., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


on application to the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
267 d 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Excelsior School System, 


THE TEACHER'S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- | 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 
among parents and pupils. 


An experienced teacher writes : “I find your 
sIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a help in my 


EXcEL- 
I 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kuight’s History of Ragians, “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, “ 
BRollin’s Ancient History, 
Platarch’s Lives, . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1,25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 


Or 


t 
think it rightly named ; Sroula not think of getting 
along without ie. I have recommended it to several 
teachers.” | 
Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - $ .75 
Set No. 2, complete for fifty pupils, - - 1.5 
Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 
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Morning 
$3.60 Per Dozen. Li eht T 


$30.00 Per 100. 
SW. STRADB’S new 5S. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER wonos: LARGERPace: 


PAGES 
@ Better Every Way! aA 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 

Don't fail to send 35¢. for sample copy of ** Tue 
Morninc Licut!" Specimen pp. free. 


The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


ears merel 


«* We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree’ 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’— Milton. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s _, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, American 
8 School 


Frost’s 
kers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
w@ Interlinears free. Send for 


2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

rooks’s Normal Algebra. 

rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to. the Above. cow 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
P 

Brown’s First Lines of Me lish Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 

— With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHAgp A. PrRoo- 
APYR contribution 

. LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
ont R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards 
and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
ven to orders by . 
Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
erchandise of every description. 


plies School M 
SUPPLIED with Teachers 
by the New-England Bureau 
of Education, | St. 
Boston, Meas. Write for a 
Ci exp our method of doing business. 
265 


F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
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Vol. XI.—No. 21. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


NORTHEND'S “ CHOICE THOUGHTS ” 


is an excellent book for supplementary reading and 
study for intermediate schools, while his 


“GEMS OF THOUGHT” 


is equally well adapted to grammar schools. 
Sample copies, 20 cts, and 60 cts, respectively. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
269 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. ae A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ey” Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8t., NEW 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
, HAKESPEARE. |J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
the Cutter's Series of Physiologion. | Guyot's Now Geographics, 


the light thrown on each by comparison with its neigh- 
bors,—this subject, in all its bra es, is the special busi- 
ness of the present, the second schools of Victorian stu- 
dents of the t Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus of 
Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, Hudson of Boston, are 
the student's best guides that we have in English speech. 


E. P. Whipple: Gervinus, the greatest Shakes- 

critic of Germany, has recognized Hudson as 

aman whose —_—— are to be admitted or contro- 

verted, as he admits or controverts the judgments of 

— and Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt. 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater's Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont PI1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HARPER & 


BROTHERS 
Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Lilustrated School Edition in the World. 

From PRoF. Epwp. A. DowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
vy, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
“to be desired to make one wise ”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 

From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.”’ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a pe nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless — 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 
noring of difficulties. 


A. €. STOOKIN, Agt. for 
262 a 41 Franklin 


Publish 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


THE BEST SPEAKERS. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 216 pp., 
with 55 illustrations. List price, 56 cts, 
SENIOR SPEAKER. 432 pp., 
with 80 ills. List price, $1.12. 
COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER, 
572 pp. List price, $1.68. 
LYONS’ AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST. 
432 pp. List price, $1.15. 
The Ten-Times-Ten Series. (Three numbers.) 
BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for Reading and 
Speaking. Paper, 35 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Bay's Bvery-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 


Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and -—, Lessons in En 3 

ysioleogy and Hygiene. 

J.D. Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

Madison 117 Devonshire Boston 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish-rs. 
8. BE. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


h on. 
path’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: 
ost of the narrat 
: narrative ; e tation; 
execution, and low » 
erbriger’s Patent Drawi 
lete course in seven books. The et form, pre- 
a solid surface, their size and ess, 
their novel 7 ruction, 
al gradation of exercises, abundance of material 
dnd low psice, place them in advance of all other draw. 
Bpecimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | ¥astington St. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, Ser 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, . . . . . 

Scott’s Mahual of Uni States History, » “a 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOoOsTON. 
American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, —— Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 


‘| White’s Industrial Drawing; 


Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
az 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
@Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 
Celten’s New Geographies. 
Hooker's New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elemeuw of Natural 
Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Pa "es Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
“ “ cond 


“ Third 

“ Fourth 

“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

“Somplete 


Buckwalte:’s Elementary Speller. 
“6 Comprehensive 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
tw Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’ Agt. for New En land, 
23 Frauklin St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Jehnsten & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serier. 155 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical wen 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Preseyting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the — century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America,” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but io hie’ 
| in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
Sawyer, A.M., Assoc Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient eogepetnte and mod- 
els for teachers, the Subjects required to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on Correspondence so0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 233 Hawley Street, Beston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music comnget in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A omplete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents. 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Somme for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail...........- irty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Bartholeomew’s | Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Composition Books. 

Creosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hanseon’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Corréspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
A. MANSON, 3? Bromfield &t.. Roaton. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 


EW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.25 
Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
Series (30 vola.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science eareee vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’'77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Onde. of Biography » (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per yol., 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
TIretand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychelogy, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TO EE, 
3831 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 

Art AND EpvcATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Echols, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Histery Series. For schools 
and Animals and pow represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15528 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
TABLE, containing the Products of Numbers 
between 1 and 100, for the use of Accountants, 
Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools. By 
LEONARD WALKER, D. (Harvard), Astronomer 
in Winchester Observatory of Yale College. 

Printed on heavy paper from new electrotype plates, 
and with the utmost care to insure accuracy, celerity, 
and convenience in use. It is believed that these Tables 
will be extensively used by those who have considerable 
Multiplication and Division to do. They are adapted 
to numbers of any magnitude, and will be found to save 
much time and fatigue of mind to an Accountant moder- 
ately skilled in the use of figures. Folio size, in neat 
cover, 75 cts; prepaid by » in case, 88 cts. 371 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published, 


Peaselee’s Selections for Memorizing. 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. Adapted for use at Home and in School. 
By JOHN D. PEASLEE, A.M., Ph. D., Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools. 
Sample copy and Introduction Price, 5O cents. 

Brief extracts from the writings of 138 of the best Authors ; carefully selected and graded. 


A book for every family and every school. One volume, square 16mo, 192 pages ; beautifully 
bound in full cloth, with red edges and black side-stamp. ; , 


Published by 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, wew-Hnyland Agent, 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 


Ne. HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 271 
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JONES BROTHERS & 00. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic: — By 
: Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
¢ Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
4 course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
A inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
| 
7 : 


